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For the Harbinger. 


CANNIBALISM. 


PERVERSION OF HUMAN LIFE AND INCO- 


HERENCE OF MAN WITH THE ANIMAL | 


CREATION THROUGH HIS SELFISH APPRO- 
PRIATION OF THEIR BODIES. 
(Continued from p. 278.) 


Objection. 


All the motives and ac- 


tions of subordinate creatures being taken | 


into account by the general providence in 
its system of universal compensations, no 


evil can come from any change or cessa- | 


tion of present existence imposed by one 
creature on another. 

Answer. The general providence is 
made up of the particular providences. 
Through the incuherence of our planet 
and its consequent incapacity for harmon- 
ic functions, God, and the whole creation 
wherein he lives, must suffer in their 


degree. We see that the earth actually | 


lies in quarantine ; that we are excluded 
from communication with the other plan- 
ets and stars ; that, except the moon, our 
satellite, which probably shares our evils, 
and the sun whose light and heat is to 
our material life what God's love and 
truth are to our spiritual life, and which, 
therefore, cannot be withdrawn consis- 
tently with any manifestation of life; 


the heavenly bodies move in their dis-| 


tant orbits, all silent for us, or from 


the midnight sky shaming our vulgar) 


lives as ‘‘music pours on mortals its 
beautiful disdain.’’ Is this not an admo- 
nition to us of evil ! 

That a system of compensations exist 
is undoubted. Thus we cannot suppose 
that God or the planets, which have at- 
tained to Harmony and which have so 


many resources of passional sympathy | 


left to them, even during the absence and | 
disgrace of our earth, pass their time in | 
useless lamentations for us. 

The principle of compensation applied | 
to this earth, consists at present in the | 
substitution of one sort of evil for another 


sort of evil, and the grand compensation, 


‘urges more strongly the peremptory ne-|a few illustrations. Why do one and 









bi- oittaeat which we are left to work out by incar-| the whole system of action on this planet 
nating love in our practical relations, is | by substituting, in the relations controlled 
that of the periods of Harmony with their | by his will and from which the rest indi- 
blessings, for the periods of incoherence | rectly flow, the law of love for the law 
with their curses. ‘To assert the preven-| of strife. 

tion of evil from the action of one crea-| As a single instance of this indireet 
ture on another is simply to deny that | relation, we may cite the peculiar preva- 
evil has any existence. The denial is| lence of this insect and animalcule con- 
true in its essence, or so far as it means| flict in the muddy waters and the hamid 
that what we call evil is merely a condi-| air of our swamps, where, living in the 
‘tion of imperfect growth, foreseen by | fever miasm, they seem to incarnate in 
higher powers ; but the word evil is, in | their venomous stings the demons of the 
its ordinary sense, significant of a tre-| pest. One who has seen or felt the mos- 
/mendous fact, to wit: that we are filled | eens fever of Mexico will understand 
with disease, moral and physical, and | | this. 

this evil, resulting from the ineoherence In the integral and harmotie culture of 
and conflict of attractions, though con-j|the earth, the local spheres of this con- 
templated by the inverse providence of| flict will give place to rich, waving fields 
the brute ages, the harmonic order must | and smiling gardens. 

‘avoid in all its branches (of which = When we reflect on the immense infla- 














| of the relations of man with the animal|ence of man for good or for evil, to 
kingdom is one of the greatest) as fatal | change the soil, climate and atmospheric 
to man and displeasing to God. conditions of the sphere, by his manage- 
Objection. Granting that the devour-| ment of land tillage, the forest, and the 
ing of animals is an evil, a state of| distribution of the waters, it will appear 
‘conflict and incoherence, it is one from | a most natural corollary that the types of 
which we cannot escape by any plan of | life dependent on these conditions should 
| diet; since in every breath of air or every jmenge with them. This reflection is 
| swallow of water, we destroy millions of | confirmed by the analogy of the soil and 
-animaleular lives, the intensity of whose | the waters of the earth to the solids and 
existence being often in the inverse ratio | fluids of our bodies: as the phenomena 
of their magnitude, may be an evil in so| of our nervous or dynamic and sensitive 
far as the compulsory transformation of | existence change with the health or the 
life is ever one, inecaleulably greater|lesion by accident or poison of these 
‘that of the few animals which we inten- | solids and fluids, so should we expect the 
tionally kill. manifestations of the earth’s dynamic 
Answer. This reasoning is fallacious, | and sensitive life in her animal existences 
simply because it recognizes the relations |to change with the health or disease of 
of animate life during the ages of inco-|her solids and fluids, and we should ex- 
herence as their permanent state, and not | peet this change to be not partial but 
in their true light of imperfect or perfect- | integral. 
ed adaptations to the mutual injury of} ‘To comprehend clearly the principle on 
creatures in which the disorder of the | which this depends we must realize that 
pivotal life, humanity is mirrored. These | the passional principles determine corres- 
involuntary relations of man to other| ponding creations. The passions eternal- 
‘creatures are in perfect accordance and ly cause. Creatures and things are 
| consistency with his voluntary butcheries, | their fugitive effects and manifestations 
and the immensity, the infinitude of the|}in whieh such or such a phase of the 
|evil which this view opens to us, only | Creator's life is manifested. Let us use 








cessity that man should at once change | one make twot What is the cause of 
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which the principle of addition is an ef- | 
fectt To bring this into a concrete and | 











"Thos the four cules of arithmetic are | unity, ond you have resulting, all forms 
bagpee gga 4 determined by the four cardi- | of health, truth, beauty and happiness, in 


intelligible form, we must allow the unit | nal passions. Laverdant in his beautiful | the same ratio to the intensity of the pas- 


one to represent an individual power, | analysis of Property has developed this 
such as that of aman. In given out- | subject, showing the cardinal passions as 
ward conditions we find a man capable of the serial principles. We have illustrat- 
exerting just so much force, muscular or | ed in No. 17, the causation of phe- 
mental. Say his strength is equal to| 
raising a weight of three hundred pounds. | in the vegetable and in the animal organ- | 
Now if he has occasion to lift one of six | isms by the Passional principles. 

hundred pounds he cannot accomplish 
under the same physical conditions any 
more at the second or the twentieth trial | 
than at the first. Whilst one remains | 
alone, no process of addition, maltiplica- | 
tion, subtraction or division can exist, | 
any more than the passions of friendship, | 
ambition, love, or familism, can act with- | 
out objects to draw them forth. To the 
first unit, say Robinson Crusoe on his! 
island, bring another unit, which we will 
call his man Friday. Now if Robinson's 
perigua weighs six hundred pounds and 
he can raise three hundred pounds, and, 
Friday three hundred pounds, how shall 
Robinson succeed in getting his canoe | 
launched? Why, let him and Friday try | 
together, you answer; add one to one 
and you have two, add three hundred to 
three hundred and you have six hundred. | 
Good, but how will Robinson cause or | 
determine this addition? The passion of 
Friendship,” the co-operative principle | and its intensity, will, as in the analogous 
must first develop itself between him and) phenomena of human generation, be the 
Friday. There are many degrees in its character of the creation resulting. 
accords, but unless some one of them ex- | Whatever be the agency it is certain 
ist, Robinson and Friday will continue | that in proportion as the nature and pro- 
always distinct units, and the perigua! perties of animals and vegetables are re- 
will never get launched. Friendship then vealed to us by observation, experiment 


creation of the rules of arithmetic to the 
creation of dogs and lions. 
apparently lie in the same field of anal- 
ogy. 

But analogy is universal. In the arti- 
cle referred to, we alluded to the applica- 
tion of the four rules of arithmetic as the 
principles determining the processes of 
our organic life, the basis of passional 
and spiritual development. 

As one or another cardinal passion and 


character which flows from it predomi- 
nate in such or such a living type, it be- 
comes a creation, if we may use the ex- 
pression, of that passion. Fourier con- 
siders the planets as holding with each 
other in the seasons of eternity, aroma) 
relations, which generate on each its sue- 
cessive creations. According to the pas- 
sional principle then dominant, its purity 


causes or creates the rule of addition. 

Now let the Spaniards come to Robin- | ly marked types of the passions and tem- 
son's island. By saving their lives and pers which have presided over their crea- 
treating them kindly, he first establishes tion as clearly as our own children pro- 
with them relations of friendship; then | claim the characters of their parents and 
as numbers inerease and a necessity arises | the traer or falser conditions of their 
for some order and system of action hej union. The dog, for example, is very 
becomes the natural chief of their little | clearly a living expression of the passion 
group; Ambition, the source of order and of Friendship, the horse of Ambition, 
degrees, manifests itself, and as one of its| which have presided over their creation. 
effects Robinson finds his force multiplied | The different species and varieties of dogs 
by that of the assuciated family. will type different species and varieties 

Of the minor Passional principles | Friendship which have determined them. 
every ane recognizes at once that Love is} Now of all the passions in all their 
the great maker of presents. It renders | branches, we observe this general Jaw, 
the miser generous. In Genesis it is il-| that evil in its two forms of defective 
Justrated by opening the side of Adam development and perverted development 
and taking out one of his ribs whereof to| results from their collision or conflict, 
form Eve ; and its physiological expres- | and that good, in its two modes of inte- 
sion is not less striking. Love always | gral development and harmonic develop- 
determines donation or the subtraction| ment results from their accords. Given 
of something from oneself or one’s pro-|a sphere of incoherence, of unorganized 
perty. industry and social relations, you have 

Division is the effect of Familism, the | resulting, all forms of disease, falsehood, 
property with the personal and moral ‘deformity and misery, grave in proportion 
qualities of the parents divided among to the intensity of the passions. 
_ the children.* 'a sphere of organized interests, variety in 


of 











* In the tables of Fourier we find Subtrac-| Love. Either there is some inadvertence in his 
tien coanected with Familism, and Division with | text, or 1 do not see straight myself. 





This is the law of direct and 
The first is the es- 


sions. 
inverse development. 


sential, the last the exceptional condition 


_of a planet or a race. 
nomena in the mineral kingdom and that the planet has been hitherto in a 


It seems a very wide step from the ‘land or solid tissue is yet formed. 


They do not | 


the mathematical principles and serial | 


/and sympathy, we find in them the strong- | 


Given | 


Now it is evident, 


rudimental and infantile state. It is only 
jon the smaller part of its surface that the 
Im- 
mense deltas and marshes with their alli- 
gators and other crude monsters still 
remind us of the pre-Adamite world of 
the Saurians, when after the crust had 
sufficiently cooled to permit the condensa- 
tion of its waters, the whole became a 
prolific mad. Earthquakes, volcanoes, 
and the irregularity of elimates, winds, 
&c., render many regions so inconvenient 
and unsalutary for man, as to be seareely 
compatible with his existence, and among 
the species of vegetable and animal life 
now existing, we find only the germ of 
harmonic relations in a smal] exception, 
just as in haman society the passions of 
man produce harmonies and tend to the 
colleetive social interest only in a small 
exception. God, in assigning to man the 
regency of terrestrial movement, has del- 
egated to him an immense influence, a 
greater power than he elaims, than he is 
yet prepared to believe in, — the power 
of giving to nature the signal of new 
creations, transforming and regenerating 
their evil into good. In faet, man already 
co-operates with nature in the work of 
creation. She produces classes and or- 
ders, but he determiues species and varie- 
ties. Thus, in the mineral kingdom, 
man from zine and copper, creates the 
compound mineral, brass, and thus many 
other of similar character 
among the metals. Man creates a whole 
genus of visual aecords with the earth in 
the manufacture of transparent glasses, 
mirrors, lenses, microscopes, telescopes, 
&c. 

To attain this, it is necessary that man 
should aseend through the three subver- 
sive societies, the Savage, the Babarous, 
and the Civilized. ‘The savage can make 
no glasses : when he develops his indus- 
try to that point, he is no longer a 
savage. ‘Thus in the vegetable and an- 
imal kingdoms, the savage simply takes 
all as he finds it, and subsists on the usu- 
fruct of the earth. The civilized man 
becomes initiated into the science of 
causes, and in his hot-house or his farm- 
yard, by grafting, budding, or peculiar 
methods of culture, or by applying the 
law of reproduction, he creates new 
varieties of roses, peaches, cabbages, 
pigeons, dogs or horses. 

Does it not then commend itself to our 


compounds 


reason, that man, by rising three degrees 
; higher in the social scale, through Guar 
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antyism and simple Seriism into Passional| sphere of their life, and so rest his fe-| tion belonging to no man in particular, 
Harmony, should attain the power of de-|vered head in trusting affection on the| Sut to every man ; and one in which all 


termining new orders of creatures as now | 
new species and varieties! 


| 


breast of his mother earth. Thus our! 


} . . . 
present incoherence with nature is com- | Mr 


have an equal right to dwell.” 
To the same effect are the words of 
Jaques: ** What are the rights which 


While human unity is broken, and | pound : first, by the hostility of seven-| men are entitled by the laws of nature, 


man’s efforts are isulated or fragmentary, | 
expending his noblest energies in wars| 
and works of waste, destruction and con- | 
flict, he remains a mere child upon the | 
planet, and nature seems to scorn at his | 


a moderate comfort. Climates and sea- | 


eighths of her life in its various forms, | 
and secondly, by want of sympathy and 
comprehension of seven-eighths of the, 
qualities of the rest. s 





or the gifis of the Creator The declar- 
ation of independence has already named 
some of them ; that is, life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness ; to which I will 
add, am equal right to the earth; and 


For this compound of ignorance and | other elements, all eqally indispensable to 
petty struggles to surround himself with {evil during the subversive periods which ; ‘®¢ existence of men. 


reflect in nature their own incoherence, 


Said Mr. Channing: ‘‘ The remedy I 


propose for the increasing pauperism of 


sons deteriorate, and soils become barren, God leaves man to determine the substi- | the United States— is the location of the 
tution of the beneficent creatures which | poor on the lands of the far West, which 


under his ignorant and exhausting cul- 
ture, and the proudest conquests of his 
civilization sink country after country into | 
wastes and deserts. Babylon, Greece, 
Rome, the nations of America, both 
North and South, whose ruins, buried 
under masses of forest, betray their for-. 
mer splendor, while their very names are | 
lost: — is not the voice of God heard in 
the silence of ‘heir desolation, withering 
with his curse the present forms of social 
incoherence, which bear within their bo- 
som the same germ of death? What tri- 
fles has man effectedt The poles still 
lie locked in ice. Over burning deserts, 
the star of day flings his fierce radiance 
like the gleam of the angel's sword, 
warder at the gates of Eden after Adam 
was expelled. The isthmuses of Panama 
and of Suez, a few miles wide, obstruct 
the Eastern and the Western passes, and 
compel the navigator, in his little sea- 
prison to a dangerous passage of many 
months in order to double the stormy 
capes of the South. The ostrich, the 
zebra, the elk, the bison, almost seven- 
eighths even of those creatures of the air, 
the earth gind the waters, which even at’ 
present possess natural relations of util- 
ity to man, know him yet, only as their 
enemy ; while the elephant, noble type 
of an anterior race, refuses to reproduce 
his kind, in the slavery of the treacherous 
and degraded society among which he 
stands with his truth and honor as a 
living reproach. To the vegetable king- 
dom, which he fences out from him with 
a barbarous jargon of botany, he is almost | 
an entire stranger. 


After a few flowers, 
ministers of the angels which still remain 
to him, and some grains and fruits ne- 
cessary to his existence, man finds him- | 
self surrounded by secret foes, and dreads | 
in every berry, almost im every touch, a 
poison. His attempts to avail himself of | 
their powers as medicines, still, during | 


the periods of incoherevce, result in| 
seven-eighths evil as the smallest calcula- 
tion, and serve only to shorten and embit- 
ter with new forms of suffering the 
wretched life of our civilized invalids. 
With all nature it is scarcely more than 
the vulgar material relations that he real- | 
izes. He does not sympathize with other 


| vey the dominion of land.’’ 
| ve! 
' common sense. 


shall harmonize with his own life and | 
with each other, and which shall sympa-| 
thetically initiate him into secrets of na- | 
ture from which he is now, with some} 
slight exceptions, excluded. ‘| 

The science of universal analogy dis- | 
covered by Fourier is a diffraction of this 
harmony. 


j 
' 
} 
| 


combinations, that man is to give to nature 


the signal for her harmonic creations, in 


which this planet, transformed and puri- | 
fied by an integral culture, will become | 
capable of higher communion than ever | 
hitherto. The maxim of integral devel- | 
opment ‘‘ we must be our own before we | 
ean be another's’? may be applicable to) 
planets as well as to men and women. | 
There is searcely anything possible to | 
man amid the waste and collision of indi- | 
vidual operations ; there will be scarce 
anything impossible to the unitary combi- 
nations of a society, whose interests are | 


Amor vincit omnia. | 


Christianized. 


To be Continued. 








HOMESTEAD EXEMPTIONS. | 

Many of the opponents of the constitu- 
tion make this the ground of their oppo- 
sition. They contend that it is fraacht 
with more mischief than was contained in 
Pandora’s box. They say itis a“ new ”’ 
measure, and of course a dangerous one. | 
They reason on the position taken by a 
learned English bisop of bygone times, 
“that an old error is worth two new! 
truths.”" But is this principle so very 
new as these sticklers for antiquity con- 
tend? Asthey have great veneration for 
‘* authorities,"’ let us give them some | 
names in support of these measures, | 
which have generally been supposed to | 
carry some weight. 

Says Jefferson —‘‘I set out on this 
ground, which I suppose to be self-evi- | 
dent, that the earth belongs in usufruct 
to the living.’’ a 

Blackstone 


| 


affirms —‘‘ There is no 


| foundation in nature, in natural law, why 


a set of words on parchment should con- 


This is good 


Paley declares—‘‘ No one is able to 
produce a charter from Heaven, or has 
any better title to a particular possession 
than his neighbor.” 

The affirmation of Gray is equally in 
point: ‘* The earth is the habitation, the 
natural inheritance of all mankind, of | 


would not only afford permanent relief to 


,our unhappy brethren, but would restore 


that self-respect and honorable principle 
inseparable to citizenship.”’ 

President Jackson proposed the same 
thing in his annual message, 1831. ‘* To 
afford every American citizen of enter- 
prize, the opportunity of securing an in- 
dependant freehold, it seems to me best 
to abandon the idea of raising a future 


/ Itis by forming true social and industrial | revenue out of the public land.” 


Said Black Hawk, when asked to sell 
out his country : ‘‘ My reason teaches me 
that land cannot be sold. The Great 
Spirit gave it to his children to live upon, 
and cultivate, so far as is necessary for 
their subsistence; and so long as they 
oceupy and cultivate it, they have the 
right to the soil ; but if they voluntarily 
leave it, then any other people havea right 
to settle upon it. Nothing can be sold bat 
such things as can be carried away.” 

The Great Spirit gave the earth to 
man, to the race, not to the favored few ; 
and a portion of it is the birthright of 
every man. If so, then for the govern- 
ment, in its legislation, to deprive any 
part of their just inheritance, is down- 
right usurpation. 

Says Burlamaqui: ‘‘ They are all in- 
habitants of the same globe, placed in a 
kind of vicinity to each other; have all 
one common nature, the same facalties, 
same inclinations, wants and desires. 
Man finds himself naturally attached to 
earth, from whose bosom he draws what- 
ever is necessary for the preservation and 
conveniences of life.’ 

We repeat, that a man has a right to 
live, and to be upon the earth; he has 
a right to breathe the air, to a free use 
of light and water; he has equally a 
right to share the products of the earth ; 
and hence he has a right to a portion of 
this earth on which to rear those pre- 
ducts. These are natural rights. Bot 
without entering into a discussion of 
these, let us meet the objections uf the 
opponents of this measure. The first 
and foremost in the catalogue is, ‘* it will 


keep out capital ;*’ but how. no man has 


told us and no man can tell. We sincerely 
believe the reverse of this will prove 
true; for whaiever tends to secure to 
labor its full reward, must tend to the ia- 
crease of capital among the masses. 
What is capital but an aceumulation of 
the products of laber? Capital is created 


| by labor; and without labor, money itself 


is of nu account; it is as valueless as 
pearls upon the desert, which ean furnish 
the lost traveller neither bread nor water. 


But how is it to keep ont capital? 
Why, it will destroy confidence. But 
how! Is confidence between man and 
man founded in the right of the one to 


Creatures, he does not enter the charmed} ages present and to come; a habita-| turn the other into the street, with a de- 
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pendent family? Is this the basis of| 
The Indians of our forests are trusted by 
the trader on a different principle, and the 
Arab of the desert is trusted by the mer- | 
chants of the caravans, and the instance | 
of a failure of one to redeem his promise | 
cannot be found. It is our opinien that 
the knowledge that our fundamental law 
secures a man in the possession of his 
homestead, and that whatever may be the | 
vicissitudes of fortune, there is no law | 
that can turn his family into the street and 
make him a vagabond, will be one of the 
greatest inducement to emigrants. 
The principle of exemption has ob-| 
tained in every State of the Union. The’ 
only question now is, are we going a step 
too fart The community requires of an) 
individual that he shall be able to support | 
and educate his family. If he cannot do 
it ander existing laws, he will violate | 
those laws by covering up his property. | 
Have not the community a right to say to 
the creditor, if you trust a man you do it 
on that portion of his property which is | 
not necessary for the support of his fam- | 
ily? If you trust him beyond that, it is 
at your own risk; we will not allow you 
to reduce the family to beggary. Laws 
for the eollection of debts without ex- | 
emption, are nothing but licensing in-| 
triguing individuals to reduce the bal- 
ance of community to starvation or sla- | 
very. They are laws to make men dis- | 
honest. No system ever devised by man | 
can be imagined more demoralizing in its | 
influences than that which strips a man of | 
his all, and turns him and his family out | 
as vagabonds. Such laws men will re-| 
sist, say what you will, and do what you 
will. We envy not the man who can en- 
force such laws, or see them enforced 
without emotion, though done according | 
to law aud in the most approved style of | 
legal proceeding.— Milwaukie Courver. 


| 


| 
j 
| 
} 
} 
| 


Mititary Scuoot. By invitation we | 
attended in the Park on Saturday, an | 
exhibition of the boys of the Episcopal | 
Institute of Stapleton, Staten Island. 
They were some twenty-five in number, 
from ten to seventeen years old, dressed | 
in military uniforms, and all, except a} 
few who were too small, armed with car- 
bines and bayonets. Their evolutions | 
were conducted by their military teacher, | 
Capt. F. L. Hagadorn, though the prin- | 
cipal of the school, Rev. T. Towell, was | 
also in attendance. ‘They were reviewed 
by the Mayor, and weat through their 
exercises to the apparent gratification of 
the spectators generally. 


For our own part, we confess that we 
could not view them with pleasure. War 
is too horrible, too revolting in itself, for 
one who knows the whole of it to feel any 
unmixed satisfaction even in the splendor 
of its peaceful displays. A holiday pa- 
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tion is even more painful. 


this worst of all scourges that afflict the 


earth, and habituated to the thought of | 


armies and battles? To our judgment, 
child to be taught, or that a Christian 
minister could appropriately teach. We 


fishness sometimes compe] men to the 
field of carnage and that jt is thought 


necessary in the present state of the) 
world for some tv learn the trade of arms, | 


but for the associations of children to 
have any connection with that awful busi- 
ness seems to us worse than desecration. 
All that is attractive about war may 
and should be retained for good purposes. 
Especially the charms of music, of dress 
and of measured movements, should be 


introduced in the education of youth. | 


We have no doubt that these things may 
be adopted in schools with an effect on 
the health and progress of their pupils of 
which few persons have any conception. 
But they should be connected, not with 
the inhuman glories of war, but with the 
peaceful triumphs of such useful indus- 
try as is adapted to the strength of chil- 
dren. When that is done, it will be 
possible to behold them with unmingled 
delight. — Tribune. 





PITTSBURGH. 


BY E. M. SIDNEY. 








As some vast heart that high in health 
Beats in its mighty breast, 
So, to and fro, thy living wealth 
Throbs through the boundless West. 
Thy keels the broad Ohio plow, 
Or seek the Atlantic main; 
Thy fabrics find the Arctic snow, 
Or reach Zahara’s plain. 


Toil on, huge Cyclop as thou art, 
Though grimed with dust and smoke, 

And breathing with convulsive start — 
There’s music in each stroke! 

What if the stranger smirch and soil 
Upon thy forehead sees ? 

Better the wealth of honest toil 
Than of ignoble ease! 


And yet thou ’rt beautiful —a queen 
Throned on her royal seat ! 

All glorious in emerald sheen, 
Where thy fair waters meet. 

And when the night comes softly down, 
And the moon lights the stream, 

In the mild ray appears the town, 
The city of a dream! 


[From the New York Herald.] 
LETTER FROM EUROPE. 


Paris, February 27, 1847. 


rade becomes a sad spectacle, when we) THE BOURSE OF PARIS — STOCK-JOBBING — 


reflect that the soldiers whose music, 
dresses, banners and movements are so 
orderly and beautiful, carry deadly wea- | 
pons in their hands, and that the 
whole end of their organization is the 
destruction of men. At the sight, the 
thought of gory fields, mangled bodies, | 
men striving in murderous combat, and 
all the devastation and horror that follow 
in the course of war must rise in the) 
mind. But when we see children armed | 
and trained in imitation of this terrible | 


evidence of human depravity, the exhibi- | 


ROTHSCHILDS— CAPITALISTS — FASHION 
— ROYALTY. 
Yesterday I sallied out, abont two 
o'clock, in a fine bracing air, from the 


rue de Rivoli, and wended my way along | 


a succession of short, crooked, narrow 
streets, leading directly north towards the 
Boulevards. 1 entered that gay prome- 
nade, which looks for all the world like 
Broadway, nearly opposite rue Lafitte, 
where the Rothschilds have their splendid 
hotel and banking-house. It is rather a 
dark, narrow street, slightly descending 





Why should | 
confidence and eredit? We think not.|the young mind be made familiar with | then rising towards the Place St. Georges, 


to the north from the Boulevards, and 


Along side of rue Lafitte is the celebrated 
street called the Chaussee d’Antin. Both 


streets and the immediate neighborhood 
the pursuit of a soldier would he the last | 
that a judicious parent could wish his 


form the banking district of Paris — those 
new lords, leaders, and sovereigns in 


_modern society, which the beggary and 
borrowing propensity of European govy- 
know that national wickedness and sel- 


ernments have created per fas aut nefas, 
Rothschild’s house, or hotel, is a most 
splendid palace, the furniture alone: cost- 
ing nearly half a million of dollars, 
Their banking-house is contiguous, and 
consists of a number of offices, or bureaux, 
English, French, German, &c. The 


chief of the house is Baron de Rothschild, 


who holds his title from some stray Ger- 
man potentate. There are several other 
Barons and Baronesses, old and young, 
male and female, who not only hold a 
distinguished position in the fashionable 
world of Paris, but are the elders, priests, 
kings, and lords of the ** remnant of Is- 
rael’’ throughout Europe. The Baroness 


‘de Rothschild gives the most splendid 


parties and routes in Paris; and has a 
private box at both the Italian and French 
opera, next door to the King’s box, and 
within smelling distance of royalty.— 
They are my bankers in Paris, and J, 
therefore, contribute my per centage to 
keep up the state and grandeur of the 
modern kingdom of Israel. Accordingly, 
'I mounted the white stone steps, wound 
my way round the offices, got into the 
English bureau, and procured a fresh 
_supply of a few thousand franes, from 
the polite, benevolent Englishman, with 
the short face and agreeable aspect, who 
| presides in that department, and who al- 
ways puts me in mind of Addison's de- 
scription of himself in the Spectator. I 
also purchased a couple of tickets fora 
lottery given for the benefit of the poor 
‘children of Israel in Paris, who are yet 
waiting patiently the coming of the Mes- 
siah. 

The air and incidents, in the palace of 
the great banker and chief of medern 
Israel, filled my imagination with stocks, 
‘premiums, differences, consols, rentes, 
exchanges, gold, silver, brokers, bankers, 
| cheats, shaves, swindlers, rogues, tailors, 
and all sorts of things which congregate 
in the exchange or Bourse, anciently 
called by the four holy evangelists, the 
‘*temple of Mammon.’’ I accordingly, 
under the influence of the ether or nitrous 
oxide gas of money-making, direeted my 
'way to the Bourse, or Change of Paris, 
where the stock-jobbers congregate in 
thousands every day. 1 passed along the 
Boulevards as far as rue Vivienne, 
then to the Place de la Bourse, where 
stands one of the most beautiful temples 
ever erected to Mammon, or to any other 
ancient or modern god. I mounted the 
steps, I entered the vestibule, I penetrated 
the interior. Here I found nearly, if not 
over five thousand men, all crowding 
round a circular enclosure in the centre 
of the great hall. This enclosure con- 
| tains about fifty or sixty brokers, or agents 
de change, who are all halloeing and tran- 
sacting business at the top ef their voices, 
in a style somewhat similar to that in the 
Exchange of New York, bat with a far 
more energetic and_ vociferous energy of 
manner. Besides the crowd of thousands 
of stock-jobbers in the great hall below, 
the galleries above contained many hun- 
dred spectators who did not mingle in the 
| fray of speculating, jobbing, getting rieh, 
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@r losing every thing, but merely looked| thousand eager speculators were daily|debt of Europe, is about .five thousand 


on the fun below. It looked like a mag- | 


nificent gambling house, where every 
face seemed to be concentrated on one 
parpose, and utterly reckless of every 
other thing. Under the Corinthian col- 
umas to the left, stood the great bankers, 
financiers, capitalists, and gamblefs of the 
age. Every second man in the crowd 
seemed to have a small memorandum 
book in his hand, in which he noted 
down the ideas as they occurred, or the 
contracts he had made. The fifty bro- 
kers, enclosed in their circle in the centre, 
and guarded by the police, were talking, 
shouting, gesticulating, at the top of their 
voice and height. It was one single, un- 
adulterated, eternal buzz, almost rising to 
uproar, and very much resembling the 
noise made in the tower of Babel, when 
the great confusion of tongues took place, 
and the stock-jobbers were first scattered 
over the earth. 1 could only distinguish, 
je prends — je donne— je prends — je 
donne —je prends —je donne, to the end 
of the chapter. 

Such is a brief but faint picture of the 
Bourse, or Change of Paris, which may 
be considered the centre of the moneyed 
operations of Europe. It is a vast insti- 
tution, born and brought up in the midst 
of modern civilization, and now regulat- 
ing and controlling governments, dynas- 
ties, kings, princes, parties, factions, 
fashion, society, religion, manners, and 
follies of all kinds, and sizes. The 
Bourse of Paris consists of fifty or sixty 


brokers, or agents de change, each of 


whom give from five to eight hundred 
thousand franes for the privilege of enter- 
ing. In connection with the Rothschilds, 
and a few other large capitalists, they are 
the richest persons in Paris, or on the 
continent. In fact, they are the modern 
and civilized nobility of Europe. There 
area few —a very few, of the old no- 
blesse of old France, who have considera- 


ble estates, but the day and generation of 


these antique Christian barons, are passing 
away as fast as the waters of the turbid 
Seine under my window, are now rush- 
ing on to the sea. ‘The finest dinners, 
the greatest routes, the most splendid 
balls, the most recherche sotrees, are now 
allowed to be given by the financial or 
moneyed class of society —the financial 


barons. Not even the entertainments of 


the foreign ambassadors, or those of the 


Due de Nemours, the future regent of 


France, are considered more choice, more 


splendid, more fashionable, than those of 


the great financiers — particularly the 
Rothschilds, and some others. Yet the 
financial lords and barons have two sets 
of society—those of their customers 
who bank with them, compose the cheap 
circle; those of the diplomatists, princes 
and great equals, form the higher-priced 
or select circle of acquaintance. The 
first are called the one-eight-per-cent 
balls, or the half-per-cent sotrees, or the 
three-eights-per-cents dinners, according 
to the rate charged the guests in the final 
liquidation of their cash accounts. The 
American banker's parties are called the 
half-per-cent balls, and are considered a 
cheap and efficient instrument of trade, 
as well as of hospitality and of fashion. 


The present condition of the Bourse is 
not so excited as it was a year ago. The 
amount of transactions in faney stocks, 
or railway shares, was then probably 
double or quadruple what it is at this 
moment. 


Probably, then, about ten, 


trying to shave each other, and to get/ millions of dollars, the annual interest on 
rich suddenly by the exercise of their! which is about two hundred and fift 
wits. Now, only five thousand can be| millions of dollars. This latter sum is 
seen daily. The present tide of stock-|taken yearly from the industry of the 
jobbing was first introduced into the Paris| working classes, in the shape of taxes, 
Bourse by speculators from England, Bel-| and paid away to the fund holders, whe 
gium, and Germany. ‘The French make | are nearly all an idle, refined, luxurioas 
good soldiers, good daneing-masters, good| race. In addition to this vast drain on 
surgeons, good orators, good saints, godd | industry, there is the vast class of gov- 
philosophers, good tailors, but they are | ernment officers, from sovereign down to 
but indifferent. stock-jobbers, middling | soldier, who also live in idleness, and 
merchants, and only tolerable financiers. | consume nearly as much, without contrib- 
Nearly all the best bankers of Paris are| uting anything to actual production. 
foreigners — Germans principally, with Here is an annual drain apon Europe of 
the Rothschilds at their head, and a hun-| $500,000,000 or more, which has been 
dred and fifty thousand of all creeds at| created under the genius of finance, aid- 
their tail. The English and Germans) ing and assisting the existing governa- 
introduced the first excitement in railway | ments in their wars, pageants, and other 
stock-jobbing, on the Paris Bourse, and | movements of the system of society. In 
many were the poor Frenchmen, from|the meantime, during the last thirty 
the peer’ to the penny-a-liner, who were | years, the different populations have been 
caught in the mania, and entirely stript| increasing, till in certain portions of the 
of every thing in the world, except their| continent, sech as Belgium, France, and 
sins, their sentiments, and their last pair | Ireland, the means of subsistence is una- 
of breeches. It is supposed, and has/|ble to support the people of particular 
been stated in the Chamber of Deputies, | districts. This new crisis of human so- 
that the English and German speculators | ciety has been hurried on by the failure 
took away last year, the sum of $80,-|of the potato. The prospect ahead is 
000,000 or 400,000,000 franes, in the! worse than the realities of the past. 
differences in railway and other shares. | Europe, hereafter, will annually require 
One English stock-jobber was mentioned | an increasing quantity of food from some 
to me, who came over from London, last} other country, to supply the growing de- 
summer, with -€50, and in six weeks) ficiency. This can only be gut from 
bagged $500,000. |America— from the United States — 
Another great source of speculation in| from the great Northwest of the Union. 
Paris, has been the sudden rise of real | Go to work, therefore, plant corn, and 
estate in certain quarters since the revolu- | sow wheat, for the period has come when 
tion of °30. Many have got rich in New| the accumulated wealth of a thousand 
York, bya similar plan. It is stated that| years—the gold, silver and jewels of 
the Rothschilds, made alone, by this spee- | Europe must cross the Atlantic and take 
ulation, about three millions of frances in| up their residence in the great West. 
a few weeks. An American broker, for-| During the last three thousand years, the 
merly known in Wall street, ten or fif-| precious metals and stones of the world 
teen years ago, but who has been living| have travelled from the East to the 
here since, has made a considerable for-| West — from Hindostan to western Eu- 
tune by speculations in real estate here,| rope. This law of movement is pro- 
and now occupies the position in fashion-| duced by the laws that regulate the 
able society here, by his sotrees, which | elements of population, industry, civiliza- 
Col. Thorne formerly did in the Faubourg | tion and Juxury. The great movemient 
St. Germaine. In fact, the system of|}has begun to cross the Atlantic, and 
getting into the highest fashionable soci-| nothing can stop it, till all the wealth 
ety here, is very simple and very scien-|of Europe that is portable will find a 
tific. It is just as easy as getting a}home in the great Republic of North 
mutton-chop cooked for a franc, and two| America. Their gold, their silver, their 
sous to the garcon — cash down always. | jewels, their precious stones, their works 
Take a splendid hotel, fill it with fine| of art, will all emigrate to America, and 
furniture, attentive servants, and capital | nothing will be left but their empty vaults, 
cooks. Give a carte blanche to any of the| their old churches, their grey palaces, 
stray countesses, duchesses, or princess- | and their immense and hungry popala- 
es, either of the old or new regune, who | tion. 
are floating about in all directions here, 
and you can at once create a fashionable 
circle of the first quality and highest 
pretensions. You have nothing to do but 
to pay up and be laughed at —to settle | I went to seek for Christ, 
the bills every week, and be ridiculed by | And Nature seemed so fair 
those who visit you. | That first the woods and fields my youth enticed, 
The rich men, here, are very numer- And I was sure to find Him there : 
ous, but I have seen no catalogue of| The temple I forsook, 
them, as we have in New York. The| And to the solitude 
firm of Rothschild is estimated at $ 16,- | Allegiance paid; but Winter came and shook 
000,000, or eighty millions of franes, but | The crown and purple from my wood : 
there are some even richer. This is the| His snows, like desert sands, with scornful drift, 
estimation on "Change, but how accurate Besieged the columned-aisle and palace-gate ; 
it is, no one can tell on this side of the | My Thebes, cut deep with many a solemn rift, 
grave. Such shrewd philosophers be- | But epitaphed her own sepulchred state : 
lieve, that all the leading financiers of! +... 1 pemasshered. when i went tachah, 


S ye, are living on credit, as much as | as : 
Europe 6 2 living : . And blessed blunt Winter for his counsel bleak. 
the various governments, kings and prin- | 


ees are —they say that their real proper- | 
ty consists only of houses and furniture — | 











THE SEARCH. 


BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


Back to the world I turned, 
For Christ, 1 said, is King ; 


that all the rest is credit, without capital | go the cramped alley and the hut I spurned 
As far beneath his sojourning : 


or real money. The aggregate public} 
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’*Mid power and wealth 1 sought, 

But found no trace of Him; 
And all the costly offerings I had brought 

With sudden dust and mould grew dim : 
I found His tomb, indeed, where, by their laws, 
All must on stated days themselves imprison, 
Mocking with bread a dead Creed’s grinning 
jaws, 

Witless how long the life had thence arisen ; 
One sacrifice to this they set apart, 
Prizing it more than Christ’s own living heart. 


So from my feet the dust 
Of the proud World I shook ; 
Then came dear Love and shared with me his 
crust, 
And half my sorrow’s burden took. 
After the world’s soft bed, 
Its rich and dainty fare, 


| 
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and self-maatery in her most passionate 


had. All her power was under her own 
control, and she worked with it most ar- 
tistically. 

‘*T dare say in point of personal at- 
‘traction she may have fallen off; she is 
very thin, and looks as if in bad heath, 
but the want of physical beauty did not 
| strike one; whatever she has lost in that 
| way is quite made up by the element of 
passionate knowledge which pervaded 
‘every movement. Suffering dims a wo- 
/man’s beauty; but no woman's genius 
‘can be matured or fully developed until 
|she has had her whole soul molten with- 
in her, and her very life well nigh | 
wrenched out of her by suffering. It! 
made me shiver to think on all the life | 
that must have been melted down and | 





= eae 


Verdi's I Lombardi, whieh was only as 


scenes that no young woman could have | aggravation, to be sure. 


From the latter opera, of conrse, we 
| only got a general impression of the 
style of Verdi. It is altogether a new 
| style for Italian music :— we were about 
to say a new develapment of Italian ma- 
sic ; but that it hardly is, for what is pe. 
culiar to it, is rather the result of elaborate 
study and caleulation ; a judicious impor- 
‘tation ab extra, rather than the develop- 
ment of a native germ in its own way, It 
is distinguished by full and bold harmo- 
ny, by new and startling modulations, by 
very elaborate orchestral accompani- 


ments, full of obligato parts for separate 





Like down seemed Love’s coarse pillow to my | gone to make her acting to-night. Her| instruments, and passages in which they 


head. 

His cheap food seemed as manna rare ; | 

Fresh-trodden prints of bare and bleeding feet, 

Turned to the heedless city whence I came, | 

Hardly I saw, and springs of worship sweet 
Gushed from my cleft heart smitten by the same : 
Love looked me in the face and spake no words, 
But straight I knew those foot-prints were the 
Lord’s. 


appeal to Master Walter to stop the mar- 
riage was almost fearful; it was like a 
flash of lightning, showing the depths of 
passionate helplessness and recklessness ; | 
desperate possibilities in a woman’s fa- | 
ture, that no written words can convey, | 
and certainly no Sheridan Knowles ever | 
uttered, for he is a deal too decent and 
respectable in all he writes, even to indi-| 


cate beyond the mark. If people will 


I followed where they led, 
And in a hovel rude, 
With nought to fence the weather from his head, 
The King I sought for meekly stood ; 
A naked, hungry child 
Clung round His gracious knee, 
And a poor hunted slave looked up and smiled 
To bless the smile that set him free ; 
New miracles I saw His presence do, 
No more I knew the hovel bare and poor, 
The gathered chips into a woodpile grew, 
The broken morsel swelled to goodly store : 
] knelt and wept; my Christ no more 1 seek, 
His throne is with the outcast and the weak. 
National Anti-Slavery Standard. 
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Mrs. Butver’s Return To tHE Srace. 
In Jerrold’s Weekly Newspaper the fol- 
lowing account is given of Mrs. Butler’s 
first night at Manchester, on ber return 
to the stage: 


‘‘ There never has been known such | 
excitement abvut play-going before in 
Manchester. All the places in the thea- 
tre were secured days before-hand, and 
the box-office was in a state of siege and 
not to be neared with impunity. Of 
course the house was full to the ceiling, 
and the whole thing came off with the 
greatest enthusiasm ; and it takes a great | 
deal to warm up a Manchester audience: | 
in general they are too lazy, or too im- 
passable, to applaud much; but to-night | 
they were under real feeling, and Mrs. | 
Butler must have been gratified by the way | 
they received her when she first came on. | 
It was the expression of genuine sympa- | 
thy and kind feeling fur the woman, and 
had vothing to do with the eutertainment 
they louked for from the artiste and the 
actress; it was a spontaneous testimony 
to herself alone, and could only have 
eome from a very unsophisticated audi- 
ence. She had chosen ‘Julia,’ in the, 
‘ Hunchback,’ for her re-appearance. In 
all the passionate parts she was very) 
strong, and the tones of her voice went 
to one’s heart. I never saw her before, 
but | can fancy that, in all essential re- 
spects she must have gmined considerably 
since her retirement. ‘There was a finish 


always keep an eye on their own respec- 
tability, verily they have a reward of 
some sort; but human nature is not re- | 
spectable, and will not reveal its power to 
conventionality. The whwle play turns 


| on such a straining of conscience that all 


the distress and passion seem like trying 
to make fireworks without gunpowder, | 
much safer, but dreadfully unstimulating. 

‘* There was a very clever man to sup- 
port her as Master Walter, but she could 


‘not well have been more unlucky in her 


lover, Sir Thomas Clifford. He was a 


|desperately good looking man, and be- 
| tween his gentility and good looks, he 


seemed terribly hampered how to take | 
care of them both; he was afraid of dis-| 
turbing the stagnant symmetry of his face 
by the least ripple of feeling. The peo-| 
ple nearly brought the house down with 
applause. As Mrs. Buuler proceeded, 
though she did not show it in her acting | 


{the least in the world, she was so ex- 


hausted in the end that she could hardly 
stand when called before the curtain. | 
| was close to the stage, and could 
see it.”’ 


MUSICAL REVIEW. 





THE ITALIAN OPERA IN NEW YORK. | 

The company brought out from Italy 
by Signor Sanquirico, in the beginning of | 
the winter, have been performing steadily 
in Palmo’s opera house, and after the 
accomplishment of one long ‘‘ season’’ 
with very marked success, have just en- 
tered upon another which will last for 
eighteen nights. They appearto have con- 
fined themselves within the rather monoto- | 
nous range of the modern Italian opera, | 


with the single exception of one perform- 


ance of Rossini’s Barber, giving nothing | 
but Donizetti, Verdi, Coppola, and so 
forth. We had an opportunity a few 
weeks since to hear them in Lucia di! 
Lammermoor, and in the last part only of 


chase each other in a very interest- 
ing manner and withdraw attention 
from the voices which they should ae- 
company. The vocal parts seemed full 
of strength and emphasis, but heavy, un- 
inspired and wanting the sweet, tender 
melody, which compensates in some de- 
gree fur every other want in Donizetti. 
As we admired the rich accompaniments, 
we were continually wondering what they 
had to do especially with the song, an- 
less it were to substitute instrumental ef- 
fect for the want of vocal. It seemed to 
us that Verdi, feeling the weakness and 
mere sentimentality of Donizetti, Merca- 
dante and the rest, who have set the 
style of modern Italian opera, had been 
actuated by a laudable ambition to infuse 
into his country’s music, something of 
the strength and depth of the German. 
This he has done rather from calculation 
than from native inspiration, (at least, so 
we judge from the little we have heard of 
him,) and has thus produced a result not 
unlike that of the French Meyerbeer, 
who can produce any quantity of effect, 
but cannot inspire. We happened to go 
in perhaps at an unfortunate time ; it was 
just at the death of the young prince of 


' Antioch in the arms of his beloved, the 


daughter of the Lombard chief of the 


crusaders. He becomes a Christian in 


his dying hour; and the scene is fol- 
lowed by a vision which appears to the 
Christian maiden, of the angels singing in 
Heaven, and her lover in the midst of 
them, represented bodily up there in the 
clouds as a knight in full armor! The 
music of this celestial chorus is anything 


but celestial. It is tame and heavy, 2 


any congregational New England Psalm. 
But the chorus of Crusaders, Pilgrims, 
and so forth, following, is full of strength. 
We should not venture to express these 
hasty impressions about Verdi, formed 
from such a fragmentary hearing of one 
only of his operas, together with a few 
songs from others, were it not that we 
find these impressions confirmed by ex- 
cellent judges who have become more 
thoroughly acquainted with him. The 
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musical world of course is divided on the 
question of the merits of this young com- 


poser, who is said to be the founder of a} 


new school of dramatic music in Italy. 


We still cleave to Rossini, so far as Ital-| 


jan opera goes; while we would not give 
one good German “ Don Juan,’’ or 
‘Der Freyschutz,”’ or ‘ Fidelio,” for 
the whole of them. 

Lucia we were so fortunate as to hear 
entire ; and it was a satisfaction. There 
jis more strength in its music than is 
usual with Donizetti. The Quintette 
near the middle, introduced by the Duett 


of Tenor and Bass, admirably sung by | 


Benedetti and Beneventano; and the Tenor 
Aria at the close, ‘* O dell’ alma inaimo- 


rata,’ are noble themes and full of depth | 


and passion; well worthy of the expan- 
sion which they have received in Liszt’s 
stupendous Fantasia for the piano, which 
has spoken to many in this country in its 
true power from the hands of Leopold De 
Meyer. The ‘* Ravenswood’’ of this 
opera is said to be the great part of 
Signor Benedeui. And we must join 
with all the world in praise of this ac- 
complished Tenor. He is an artist, both 
as a singer and as an actor, entirely in- 
capable of any meretricious and cheap 
effects, wanting neither feeling, good 
taste, nor fine culture and consummate 
style in addition to the wonderful beauty, 
strength and compass of his voice. He 
is a genuine Tenor; his voice is warm 
and rich and clear, and ascends with per- 
fect ease to C in Alt, and even dwells 
there, swelling and diminishing the notes 
in that high region, so that they have as 
much character as any notes in the most 
ordinary range. His recitative is wonder- 
fully fine; the manner in which he 
leaves each note, especially in rapid artic- 
ulation, gave us a new idea of what 
beautiful utterance is. Signor Beneven- 
tano has a magnilicent Bass voice, which 


he sports with like a child, revelling in| 


great powers of execution, without per- 
fect finish or deep feeling. Vhe Prima 
Donna, Signora Barili, possesses a very 
refined, clear, beautiful voice, especially 
in the highest notes, which she manages 
with consummate skill; and altogether as 
a singer shows a true style as the result 
of thorough and judicious study ; but she 
is doomed forever, one would think, to 
the limited effects of a passionless and 
mechanical impersonation of characters. 
Pico, the contralto of the troupe, had no 


part in this opera, which we really re-| 


gretted, as she has soul enough to 
cover many a deficiency in mere execu- 
lion. 

The orchestra, though numbering in its 
ranks many of the first musicians, as 
Rapetti, Boucher, &c., was liable to the 


common charge of being too obtrusive | 


and of drowning many of the vocal ef- 


a 
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| fects, without enhancing the beauty of its| was over, was: What an oversight on 
own effect. the part of the Harvard Musical Associ- 
In an elaborate article in the Demo-| ation, whose Chamber Concerts were 
cratic Review, entitled ‘* Music in New | held in the same room, that they engaged 
York,’’ we have seen full justice, as we | the screeching, obtrusive, egotistical, 
fancied, done to all the co-operators, vocal | morbid, feverish and Tarantula-like violin 
and instrumental, in this opera, and need | of Blessner, to conduct this same other- 
not therefore undertake a minute criticism | wise admirable Quartette, whea one so 
of our own. We trust the success of | much more satisfactory might have been 
this company, by no means remarkable in | had! In Quartette playing, Mr. Keyzert 
any of its elements, if we except the seems to fill his truest sphere, rather thaa 
Tenor, will lead to the permanent domes- | in controlling the impetuous forees of an 
lication of the opera in New York, and orchestra (and we make this remark with 
hesitation, considering the success of the 
‘last Symphonies this winter at the Acad- 
noel a 7 ee maamns /emy) or in the fantastic fire-works of a 
MORE CHAMBER CONCERTS IN BOSTON. modern Solo. His school is classic : he 
The friends of Mr. Wittiam Keyzer,| is an accomplished musician, at home in 
the leader of the Boston Academy's or-| the works of the great masters, and can 
chestra, have lately arranged a couple of well afford nut to be a virtuoso, which is 
concerts of Chamber Music for his bene-| not necessarily a higher character. 
fit. They took place at the rooms of The next piece was one of the most 
Mr. Chickering. We were present only characteristic Quartettes of Haydn, full 
at the first, which was attended by an/ of his brightest and his deepest moods ; 
audience which must have been gratify-| played with spirit, with precision and 
ing both in point of character and num-| with unity. Then came a most celestial 
ber, and which, we trust, was significant) Andante from a Quartette of Mozart's ; 
of solid benefit to the deserving artist. which the audience could not let pass 
|The music was exclusively for stringed | with a single hearing. Bathing your 
instruments, Quintetts and Quartetts, senses in its most fluid, warm and love- 
with the addition of a violin Solo. This | inspiring melodies, you became all soul, 
seemed to us at first an unfortunate ar-|and the world one perfect element of 
rangement ; we could not but lament the| love. It was like a disembodied, pure 
want of a Trio with piano, (ene of the existence, like being caught up inte a 
grand pianos of Chiekering,) or the intro- | celestial state ; and yet not disembodied, 
duction (whieh would have been practi-| except of the unnatural clog of this 
cable enough) of one of Beethoven’s| false mortal body; it was rather like 
Sonatas for the piane ; or say, of one of inhabiting a perfect bedy, true and pliant 
Beethoven's Sonatas for piano and violin, | to the least motion of the spirit, in a 
‘instead of that ‘* Carnival’? Solo which | world entirely harmonious. As its last 
Mr. Keyzer was. so obliging as to play faint chords floated away, and as it were 
when a portion of the audience called for | aloft, our spirits with them, we would 
it. This would have enriched the pro-| gladly have closed our eyes and known 
gramme; but as the thing went on, we| 00 more of conscious life that night. 
confess we were fully reconciled to the But other good things were in store. 
arrangement as it was. The concert was} The second part of the cuncert consist- 
unique, and in all points strictly classic, ed, first, of a Quartette of Beethoven, — 
only excepting that ‘* Carnival,’ which that admirable one in A major, op. 18, 
came in, to be sure, after the concert | containing the Andante Cantabdle, with 
properly was over. five variations ; a perfect master-piece in 
The selection was admirable. First a| respect to the intellectual treatment of a 
| Quintette from Beethoven, a reproduction simple theme, developing as it were an 
in that form by himself of portions of his inexhaustible meaning out of a very sim- 
famous Septuor. The violoncello part ple accidental suggestion. This was fol- 
was strengthened by the addition of a lowed by a violin solo by Mr Keyzer: 
double-bass, and, all the other instru-| the variations on ** Le Desir,’ by Pech- 
ments being effective, the whole made | atsek, with Quartette accompaniment. It 
out a rich and powerful combination ; and was well performed, but would have been 
the impression of the music was indeed more beautiful before that exquisite An- 
sublime. Mr. Keyzer’s violin, upon the , dante of Mozart, which seemed the natu- 
leading part, was all that could be de-/ ral close of an inspired evening. 
sired ; it discoursed with feeling, energy,| We trast these elements of a true and 
and good taste ; and constantly suggested effective Quartette, once brought to- 
the right degree of light and shade, | gether, will warm each other into an en- 
crescendo and diminuendo, and so forth, at| thusiasm, which will be permanent; and 
least, to one who is not disposed to be which will create warmth in an audience 
over critical. The first reflection of all which can reciprocate it and sustain it. 
‘present, after the musical transport itself, We hope that Mr. Keyzer and his Quar- 


in due time in all our cities. 
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tette associates are as well pleased with 
one another, as their audience were with 
all of them, and that they will keep open 
a refreshing fountain of such music here- 
after, for the benefit of all who love to 
bathe therein enough to do their part for | 
its support. 

It will be seen that we did not go to 
this concert with a criticising spirit, but 
glad enough of such an opportunity to 
bathe our wearied soul and senses in the 
renovating music of the great masters, 
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character, as befits the subject; opening 
with a dignified Polonaise, followed by 
an energetic dance in two-four measnre. 
It is extremely beautiful in its way, | 
though in a different genius from the mu- | 
sic of Maretzek. How much of the mu- 
sical] suggestion as well] as the choregraph- 
ie invention, in all these dances, has been | 
due to the gifted Madame Weiss, we 
know not. But doubtless, her fine taste 
and fertile imagination have known well | 
how to use the peculiar talent of each | 








ship, and of going straight back to the 
style he had four years ago at the first 
summons of the same audience. This 
may be possible; and yet we cannot 
easily conceive how any man can write a 
music so unlike his present self. 

These waltzes, it is true, are not with- 
out their own peculiar grace and ele- 
gance. They have the merit of simplici- 
ty and freedom, as if they flowed very 
naturally from the fingers’ ends :—- light, 
cheerful, innocent, but not distinguished 


and to share the sympathies of a genial| musical composer for her purpose. The|by any wealth of ideas or depth of feel- 


and delighted audience. If there were! 
faults in the performance, there was 
enough of the true spirit of music to 
throw them into the shade, and to trans-| 
port us as we wished to be in spite of 
them. Oh! when shall life answer to 
this prophecy of harmony in music! 





Le Pas des Fleurs. Danced by the cele-| 
brated Danseuses Viennvises. Music by 
Marertzex. Boston: Published by | 
W. H. Oakes and for sale by E. H 
Wade, 197 Washington St., and at all 


the music stores. 


‘and soul-refreshing spectacle 
Flower-Dance and the Sheaf-Dance and 


music and the dance, in every instance, | 
seem to have been born together; the 
music to be the soul and subtle essence, | 
flowing out into the body of the dance. 

We have deemed the publication of | 
these rare things of their kind, although 
so unpretending, to be worthy of mention | 
among the notabilities of true musical art. 


music, and who wishes to reproduce to | 
himself from time to time that exquisite 


| Spired. 


| 
| 


ing ;— not profoundly original or in- 
Occasionally there is a happy 
thought introduced, and occasionally a 
passage of richer harmony, or a bolder 
modulation than any you might meet be- 
fore in the same author. There are six 
of the Waltzes, and, to fill out the sheet, 
a Quick-Step, which is entirely common- 


| We trust every one, who has any love for! place and trivial. But, as we said be- 


fore, we shall not judge of Mr. Willis, 
either as to native talent or artistic pro- 





of 


the | 


gress, by these little things. Indeed, 
they may have been written before he 


; pre 
Le Pas des Moissonneurs, gc. §c. By the rest, will procure a copy of this mu-| went to Germany. 


Marerzex. Same Publishers. 


Les Petits Danseuses Quadrilles. 
Marerzex. Same Publishers. 


Le Pas Hongrois des Drapeaux. Music 
by A. Apam. Same Publishers. 
Whoever has enjoyed the exquisite | 

spectacle of the little danseuses from 

Vienna, is more indebted than he was 

aware, perhaps, to the equally exquisite 

music, which seemed not merely to ac- 
company, but actually to mould the form 
of all their beautiful combinations. You 
have but to hear the ‘music of the 
‘* Flower Dance,”’ to see ft all transacted 
in your mind again ; each ‘separate move- 
ment of the melody dictates and seems to | 
anticipate the very figure and step by | 
which it is followed. Such perfect unity 
and correspondence between two arts we | 
have seldom if ever before witnessed. | 
We know not who Marerzex is; but 
we think these little compositions place | 
him at once at the head of all the makers | 
of dance-mnsic. Strauss and Labitzky, 
even, are obliged to yield the palm. His 
music is the very genius of the dance, 
in its purest and most ideal conception. 

It’s movement is as graceful and as facile 

as the waving of the blossom-laden 

boughs in a warm summer day; and it! 
is as fragrant. So innocent and child- 
like too; and yet so dreamy and poetic. 

It accommodates itsélf to every idea as 

readily and as perfectly as the imitative 


By 


} 


sic. 
step, figure and combination seems to re- 
side in its strains, which are the perfec- 


tion at once of simplicity and of art. 


For a few shillings you buy a cordial to 
bring youth back. ‘The taking, fascinat- 


many young pianists, and win them to 
study, by pure attraction. 


A New Set of Glenmary Waltzes. 
Ricuarp S. Wituis. Boston: Oliver 
Ditson, 115 Washington St. 

These pretty things have been lying 
upon our piano for some weeks. Occa- 
sionally we have tried them over; always 
with a pleasant feeling of their graceful- 
ness, and yet always with a disappoint- 
ment when we find them only reproduc- 
tions in another form of such Glenmary 
waltzes as Mr. Willis used to write at 
least four years ago, before he went to 


|Germany, in order to perfect a talent in 


the true atmosphere of music, and under 
the present influence of the most gifted 
and most learned masters. We do not 
know that we are to take these for evi- 
dences of what the student has been do- 
ing there in all this time, amid such glo- 
rious opportunities. Perhaps they were 
merely written to order, and to sell; and 
perhaps faithful execution of the order 
required them to be as closely like the 





propensity of children full of genius. 

We hope that all these pieces by 
Maretzek will be published. The music 
to the ‘* Hungarian Flag Dance,” bears 
another name, that of the dramatic com- 
poser, Apotpn Apam. It is of a bolder, 
statelier and at the safhe time quainter 


' 


first Glenmary Waltzes as they could 
be without being the same. Perhaps the 
young composer has the faculty of di- 
vesting himself of every trace of German 
study and of German influence; of ab- 
solutely concealing and ignoring all the 
fruits of a well-used artistic apprentice- 


The whole secret of every beautiful | 


ing character of these little melodies, | 
will doubtless give a first impulse to | 





POETRY. 
UHLAND. 


BY W. A. BUTLER. 
It is the Poet Uhland, from whose wreathings 
Of rarest harmony, I here have drawn, 
To lower tones and less melodious breathings, 
Some simple strains of truth and passion born. 


His is the poetry of sweet expression, 
Of clear, unfaltering tune, serene and strong; 


By | Where gentlest thoughts and words in soft pro- 


cession, 
Move to the even measures of his song. 


| Delighting ever in his own' calm fancies, 
He sees much beauty where most men see 
naught, 
| Looking at Nature with familiar glances, 
| And weaving garlands in the groves of thought. 


He sings of Youth, and Hope, and high Endeavor, 
He sings of Love, (oh crown of Poesie!) 
Of Fate, and Sorrow, and the Grave, for ever 
| The end of strife, the goal of Destiny. 


| He sings of Fatherland, the minstrel’s glory, 


High theme of memory and hope divine, 
| Twining its fame with gems of antique story, 
In Suabian songs and legends of the Rhine ; 


In Ballads breathing many a dim tradition, 
Nourished in long belief or Minstrel rhymes, 

Fruit of the old Romance, whose gentle mission 
Passed from the earth before our wiser times. 


Well do they know his name amongst the moun- 
tains, 
And plains, and valleys of his native land; 
| Part of their nature are the sparkling fountains 
Of his clear thought, with rainbow fancies 
spanned. 





His simple lays oft sings the mother cheerful 
Beside the cradle in the dim twilight; 
His plaintive notes low breathes the maiden 
tearful 
With tender murmurs in the ear of Night. 
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The hill-side swain, the reaper in the meadows, 
Carol his ditties through the toilsome day ; 

And the lone hunter in the Alpine shadows, 
Recalls his ballads by some ruin grey. 





Oh precious gift! oh wondrous inspiration ! 
Of all high deeds, of all harmonious things, 

To be the Oracle, while a whole Nation 
Catches the echo from the sounding strings. 


Out of the depths of feeling and emotion 
Rises the orb of Song, serenely bright, 
As who beholds across the tracts of ocean, 
The golden sunrise bursting into light. 


Wide is its magic World, — divided neither 
By continent, nor sea, nor narrow zone ; 
Who would not wish sometimes to travel thither, 
In fancied fortunes to forget his own ? 








HYUN TO THE SUN. 
FROM THE GREEK OF DIONYSIUS. 


Mute be the skies and still — 

Silent each haunted hill, 
And valley deep! 

Let earth and ocean’s breast 

And all the breezes rest — 
Let every echo sleep! — 


Unshorn, his ringlets bright, 
He comes, the lord of light. 
Lord of the lyre. 
Morn lifts her lids of snow, 
Tinged with a rosy glow, 
To greet thee, glorious sire. 


Climbing, with winged feet 
Of fiery coursers fleet, 
Heaven’s arch profound ; 
Far through the realms of air, 
From out thy sunny hair 
Thou pourest radiance round. 


Thine are the living streams 
Of bright immortal beams, 
The founts of day! 
Before thy path careers 
The chorus of the spheres 
With wild rejoicing lay. 


The sad and silver moon, 
Before thy gorgeous noon 
Slow gliding by, 
Joys in her placid soul 
To see around her roll 
Those armies of the sky. 
Literary World. 
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Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are, 
contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a 
gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
commercial convulsions all tending to impoverish 
the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief is to come, and can only come from the new 
application of Christian principles, of Universal 
justice and Universal love, to social institutions, 
to commerce, to business, to active life. 

Da. CHANNING. 


CELEBRATION OF FOURIER’S BIRTH- 
DAY IN BOSTON. 

The Festival of the Boston Union of 
Associationists, ou the evening of the 7th, 
in honor of the birth of Caartes Fov- 
rier, will be remembered with delight by 


all who had the good fortune to be present. 


The numbers whom it drew together, 


select spirits from almost every class, 
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| and the real sympathy with the occasion, | bouquets, and some in pots, — roses, 
| as well as pleasure in each others’ com-| orange-trees, and so forth, amid whose 
'pany which they all manifested, may | fragrant luxury rose the busts of Robert 
| well be counted among the most cheering | Burns and Socrates. At the opposite 
symptoms of the times by the friends of | end of the hall stood one of Chickering’s 
Association. We suspect there has been | magnificent grand pianos, kindly volan- 
no such significant expression of a grow-| teered by its fair owner, whose artistic 
ing interest among the best elements of | performance of some of the most ex- 
society in our cause, of an attraction| pressive and most difficult compositions 
among them towards the sphere of those ‘of Schubert, Mendelssohn, Liszt, and 
whose life it is to advocate and serve. Wolff, at intervals during the evening, 
this great idea, as was awakened by this| sunk deeply into the souls of them that 
simple and spontaneous, yet beautiful, re-| listened. The walls and pillars and 
fined, and really brilliant festivity. It| chandeliers were festooned with ever- 
was at first intended to confine it to the| qrece ; the spaces hung with banners on 
immediate circle of the Associationists, | which were inscribed mottoes in honor 
comprising the members of the Boston of Associative Industry and Universal 
Union, the friends at Brook Farm, with| Unity. On the side opposite the win- 
a few invited guests who were known to | dows, stood the busts of Milton, Pythag- 


entertain a deep sympathy for our object. | oras and Dante, and on the end wall over 


But the interest was found to be so gene- 
ral, and such was the demand for tickets 
to accommodate those who really seemed 
to have a moral claim to participation in 
this feast, that, instead of the forty or 
fifty originally contemplated, the party 
amounted to a hundred and fifty or more, 
half of whom, at least, were ladies ; and 
many applications had to be declined. 
Idle curiosity, or the mere desire to have 
may have been the only 
motive with some; but there was every 
evidence of a sincere and respectful sym- 
pathy with the spirit of the occasion in 


a ** good time,’ 


the piano, that of Dr. Channing, whose 
birth-day also was the 7th of April. 
Over him was an image of the eruci- 
fixion, and as its counterpart, over the 
table loaded with material harmonies, a 
lyre with seven strings of seven colors, 
the emblem of full harmony and joy, as 
is the first the emblem of that sacrifice 
and self-denial by which alone the aspira- 
tion after perfect harmony can truly ex- 
press itself in the periods of social inco- 
herence. Opposite Pythagoras, was 
placed a full length portrait of Fourier, 
in @ sitting posture, ‘‘ a most truly digni- 


almost if net quite all who were present. | fied person, of deeply reflective features.”’ 

The place of meeting was the elegant, We felt a glad surprise, a peculiar thrill 
and spacious suite of halls upon the second as at discovering a sudden harmony, 
floor of the building occupied by Messrs. | when we beheld Pythagoras and Fourier 
Allen and Cumston, piano-forte-makers. | face, to face. The earliest Greek phil- 
The two outer halls served for drawing-|osophers have been much ridiculed for 
rooms; and on entering the main hall) the simplicity of their notions, for the 
you were surrounded by almost a miracle | childlike manner in which they confound- 
of beauty, considering the simple means | ed spirit with matter in their studies, and 
and little time expended in its decoration. sought the principle of life, some in air, 
But the enthusiasm of a great idea, the others in water, others in fire, and so 
religious unity of a circle of brothers and | forth. But we have always felt that 
sisters now for several years devoted to| they obeyed the first and truest impulse 
this cause, made willing hands, which|of good common sense, and that they 
were guided by refined tastes, and sup-| were nearer being on the true track 
ported and doubled in their strength by | which should lead to a solution of the 
the spirit of co-operation, and every thing | world’s enigmas, than any of the meta- 
|went on as if by magic in the arrange-| physicians, empirical or transcendental, 
ments. The work was all planned and| who have come after. They knew by 
done, the hall adorned, the tables spread | instinct that the spiritual and material 
and viands served, by those who gave and}should be found to be essentially one. 
who enjoyed the feast. It was a festival | Pythagoras, especially, was the first who 
of associative labor; and its chief success | caught a flickering glimpse of the pro- 
is due to those refined and noble-hearted | found philosophy of numbers, now com- 
women, who cherish the social and reli- | pleted in the ‘‘ measured series’’ of 
gious life of our good cause in Boston. | Fourier. Pythagoras conceived the 

The company assembled at about seven | thought that the seven planets formed a 
o'clock in the evening. The first half| musical octave by their intervals from 
hour was spent in social congratulations | one another; and there might be found, 
and in examining and admiring the beau-| we doubt not, by any one who would 
tiful and symbolical adornments of the | investigate the remains of the old Gre- 
room. At one end of the hall, tables| cian, a remarkable sympathy of genius 
were spread in a crescent form, loaded; and of method between that earliest 
with fruits and flowers, some in vases as | thinker and this latest, Fourier. Was 
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not the former a diffraction or foreshadow- 
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hour and for the same purpose; the 


ing of the other? Bat this is digression. | friends in Philadelphia, met not for festive 


We will complete our description of the 
scene by quoting from the Editor of the 
Chronotype, himself one of our honored 
guests: ‘‘ What with the flowers and 
fruits, and the never-to-be-forgotten mu- 
sic — what with the sublime men of the 
past whose outward manifestations were 
there, and the heroie and eloquent men 
and lovely women of the present, of all 
ranks of life, who were there, the whole 
scene was one of deep significance and 
joy. There was a delightful wholeness 


and completeness in it, speaking of it as, 


a sample of life and happiness. The 
whole spoke, lectured, preached with a 
hundred-fold voice, so that individual elo- 
quence even might be excused for stam- 
mering in its presence.’’ 

The exercises of the evening com- 
menced with the singing, by the quartette 
choir of the Religious Union of Associa- 
tionists, of the Gloria from Mozart's 
Twelfth Mass, music which is filled with 
the very religion of joy. Then came 
dancing for a short hour, accompanied 
by graceful Quadrille music on the piano, 
a@ moving spectacle in eithersense. At 
half past eight, coffee and other refresh- 
ments were distributed ; and the cheerful 
confusion of this operation was again 
quelled by music, a soothing chorus from 
the Semiramide of Rossini, followed by 
an exquisite piano-forte performance, 
when the President of the evening, 


William Henry Channing, invited the, 


attention of the company to some appro- 
priate remarks. He spoke of the signi- 
ficance of the occasion, expressed the 
common sentiment of Associationists to- 
wards Fourier, as one of the greatest 
men who ever lived ; and, pointing to the 
busts and pictures round the room, said : 
** therefore have we wished to place him 
’ He then proceeded 
to justify the presence of each of the 
great historical persons, whose sculptured 
forms adorned the piace, closing with 
Fourier who gave the solution of the 
problem of their lives, alluded to the 
various emblems which invited the eye 
on every side, to the harmony of soul 


among his peers.’ 


and sense expressed by all the arrange- | 


ments, to the varied character of the 
entertainments as symbolic of the true 
life which should be te all in a true state 
of society, where every act and every 
relation will be beautiful and holy, and 
closed with inviting all who had any 
speech or senliment to offer, to do it 
freely. He was succeeded by Mr. Rip- 
ley, Mr. Allen, Mr. S. P. Andrews, and 
others. Various toasts and sentiments 
were volunteered, among which absent 
friends were not forgotten. The Asso- 
ciative School in France ; our friends in 


New York, convened thereat the same 


commemoration, but for the serions busi- 
ness of organizing a Union of Associa- 
tionists; the friends in Cincinnati and 
other piaces were duly remembered. 


Music, consisting of choruses, the more 


jubilant portions of one of Haydn's mass- 


es, songs of the highest kind of senti- 
ment, like that song of songs, the Adelarde 
of Beethoven, and classic compositions 
for the piano were interspersed through- 
But it was hardly a 
time for speech-making ; the evening was 
People were too 


out the evening. 


too rich without it. 


much absorbed by the social hilarity of 


the occasion, to give close attention to 


any train of thought, and they preferred | 


Neither 


were we without our annoyances. A 


to drink the spirit of the scene. 


hall above us was occupied by some 
boisterous assemblage of dancers, who 
kept up such thunder over head as almost 
drowned the voice of any speaker, and 
contrasted like the chaos of civilization 
with the social harmony and beauty that 
prevailed below. They danced as if they 
would come through the floor; and on a 
speaker's pleasantly alluding to this new 
furm of competition, some one wittily 
suggested : ‘* they will soon all be with 
us.’? It was an annoyance, and caused 
some confusion, but it did not spoil our 
evening ; we had only a smothered con- 
sciousness of it, as we have of a continu- 
ous tooth-ache at times when the mind is 
preoccupied with beautiful and intense 
thoughts and hardly heeds the erying out 
of the flesh. 

Fruits and ices were passed round be- 
tween ten and eleven and another short 
dance brought the festivities to a close. 
The social atmosphere, as pure and beau- 
tifal and fragrant as those flowers which 
bloomed about us, as harmonious and 
peaceful as the strains of music waked 
from time to time, was the great 
charm, and of itself was occupation 
It was a truer 
tone of social life, perhaps, than ever 
had been struck in any party iu the city, 


enough to every one. 


or anywhere except in some of the sinall 
Associative families, which have sue- 
ceeded in a social way if not in a pecun- 
iary. Freedom, unaffected gaiety and 


‘mutual gvod will, refinement of feeling 


and of manners, and indeed a cheerful 
and religious sentiment, reigned through- 
out; and there were persons from all 
conditions in life brought together. 
There was something in every face 
which seemed to say: ** It is good to be 
here, to be with persons whose business 
and whose social pleasures ure inspired 
by so sublime a hope as are the business 
and intercourse of these persons.’’ We 
felt more strongly than ever, that where 


the Associative faith is deep and real and 





a matter of frequent communion with 
a few, it cannot fail to be attractive and 
to win the sympathies of the best minds 
and hearts around them. May such cen- 
tres as the Boston Union of Association- 
ists speedily be formed in every place; 
and may woman every where as there, ce- 
ment, and consecrate the Union by her 
gentle, purifying influence! — We part- 
ed, wending our ways toward our several 
homes, in one of the sweetest mildest 
nights of our uncertain spring, and be- 
neath a heaven streaming with auroral 
splendors, as if in recognition of our 
joy. 
VERBAL DISTINCTIONS. 
SOCIETY. 

This word, among other different ac- 
ceptations, sometimes signifies the collec- 
tion of individuals who live in Society ; 
sometimes, the condition of Society. 
This last acceptation is the most frequent 
in questions of social reform. The con- 
founding of these two senses often occa- 
For instance, writers 
make use of the just and prevailing idea 
of the respect which the individual owes 
to Society, (that is, to the mass, the ag- 
gregate of his fellows,) in order to hold 
up to public opprobriuam those men, who 
are accused of attacking, of outraging, 
of wishing to overthrow Sooiety, (the 
word used in the mixed and vague sense, ) 
whereas it is the ardent love of Society, 
(the collection of men,) which prompts 
these last-mentioned persons to present 
their criticisms and accusations against 


sions a sophism. 


Society, (a given form,) which they wish 


to advance, by amelioration, to a more 
elevated and more happy state. Take 
another example. ‘The proposition is 
stated: ‘* Man is good, Society alone is 
bad.’’ The opponents at once raise the 
ery: **How can it be maintained that 
Man is good, and that Society, which is 
only a collection of men, is bad? If the 
sum total is bad, the elements of which 
it is composed, must be bad also.” 
W hether the original proposition be true 
or false, it is evident that this mode of 
refuting it, is only a sophism growing out 
of the double meaning of the word Soci- 
ety. A well-constructed language would 
render such sophisms impossible. 
ASSOCIATION. 

The exact or scientific Idea of Associ- 
ation, involves the intimate union of three 
ideas, the idea of order, the idea of /iberty, 
the idea of justice. The Associative Life 
presupposes that the persons associated 
combine their forces, their functions, and 
their labors, in a unitary system, (order,) 
— that this combination is voluntary, and 
not furced, (liberty,) — and finally, that 
the fruits of the common labor are divided 


‘among the associates, according to a 
_known rule, adopted by themselves, as 
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being in accordance with the idea which | 
they have of the rights of each in con- | 
nection with all, (justice.) These three 
conditions belong together: it is evident, 
in fact, that if an individual deems him- 
self injured in his rights, he will! incline 
to withdraw from the common labor, or 
his dissatisfaction will introduce the ele- 
ments of disorder. The free, voluntary 
co-operation in the common labor, accord- 
ingly, imperiously demands the condition 
of justice. 

It will be seen by this definition, that 
the Associative Life being a positive, and 
clearly determined state, it is not strictly 
accurate to use the term Associative, as 
is often done, as synonomous with the 
generic term, Society; for the present 
order of society is very far from having 
realized the Association of its members. 
Still, we can say, that this state of soci- 
ety, presents, in comparison with any 
other given state of society, a realization 
more or less advanced, if we agree to 
designate in this way an approximation 
more or less close, to the true order of 
Association. 

We are to understand by the Associa- 
tive School, the Schoo! which has for its 
object the science of Association, and the 
general realization of the Associative or- 
der. 

MORAL, IMMORAL, MORALITY, &c. 

There are few words of which the mean- | 
ing is sc vague, so capricious, so mani- 
fold, as those belonging to this family, or 
which have been so strangely abused. 

The root of these words is mos, mores, 
— manners,— that is, the aggregate of 
admitted customs, and ideas, and of es- 
tablished prejudices on the subject of 
social relations. The word mora/ then, 
in its primitive sense, signifies, thai 
which is conformable to manners, and on 
the other hand, wnmeral signifies that 
which contradicts and wars against man- 
ners. 

Soon another sense is added to the 
first, the word moral is used to denote 


the sum total of the faculties, in virtue of 


which, man enters into affective or intel- 
lectual relations with living beings, with 
the universe, and with God. In this new 
sense, the word morai is no longer in an- 
tithesis with wmmoral, but with material, 
physical: Thus we speak of the physical 
and moral nature of man, of his moral 
faculties, and so forth. 

Finally, the word moral is made to as- 
sume a third sense by the effect of that 
sophism which is coeval with the crea- 
tion, by virtue of which every age re- 
gards its own general prejudices, its 
ideas, its manners, as absolute truths, and 
its social condition, as the most elevated 
and advanced degree of human society. 
It is thus, that the word moral, which 
signifies, that which is conformable to man-| 


'doxy, a Stoic school of morals, a Platon- 


eta . | 
| renunciation of the world, of the absolute 
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ners, (to received ideas, to social beliefs, | concerning what is permitted and what is 
to the prejudices of a given epoch,) has| prohibited, that is to say, concerning 
soon taken an absolute signification, and the very foundation of morality, concern- 
been made to characterize that which is ing what is good and what is evil. 
If we wish to give to the word Moral 
This union of the absolute sense and the sense of conformable to Good, and to 
the relative sense in the same word, was regard morals as the science which has 
calculated to strengthen the sophism from | for its object the production of good, we 
which it proceeded. Thus, every_new must clearly comprehend that a system of 


con formable to wood, 


truth which in the order of philosophi- Mora/s cannot be established, except 

cal, moral, and social ideas, contradicts 1. When it shall have defined its ob- 
received prejudices, enstoms, and ideas, ject, Goop, and given a certain erilerion 
has at every epoch been taxed with wm-)|to distinguish what is good from what is 
moralily (in the absolute sense), as soon | evil or from what is indifferent, and to 
it was presented to the world. It is thas; measure the degree of Good and Evil : 
that the Christian doctrines were accused 2. When it shall have determined the 
of immorality by the philosophers and most efficacious means for realizing Good, 
priests of Paganism, and that a multitade | and diminishing Evil in human society, 


of ideas, which science and philosophy instead of confining itself to the impotent 


have caused to be adopted, and which no| and deceptive verbal prescription of do- 
one any longer disputes, were, at their, ing Good and avoiding Evil. 


first appearance, the means of arousing | neni 
THE LIBERATOR. 


We find in the last number of the 
Liserator a noble article upon Reform. 
There breathes throughout it a spirit of 
universality, a sacred respect for Man, 
(who has so long been crushed, and ren- 
dered subservient to prejudices, political, 
thevlogical, and so forth, and to arbi- 
trary institutions devised by limited hu- 
. ae E /man reason,) and an earnest demand for 
this; morals forbid that. Such a doc-| ; 

absolute freedom of thought and speech, 


trine is at war with morals.’’ Of what! ,. zs 
'which will carry a thrill to every true 
morals do they speak? There are the 


ls of the ancients, tt i ebsitel 
s > ancients, eP morais e - 
eo een We make a few extracts to show the 


general character and tendency of the ar- 
ticle. 


fierce tempests against their authors or) 
their promoters. 

The word Morals, considered some- 
times as the Science, sometimes as the 
prescription of that which is Moral, must 
needs assume a vagne and _ indefinite | 
sense, like the adjective Moral. ‘Thus, 
men often speak of morals, when they 
should say, my morals, ovr morals, such 
a system of morals. ‘* Morals prescribe 


moderns, the morals of the East, the 
South, and the West,—and each-of 
these systems of morals is so indefinite, 
that it is itself divided into a thousand 
forms, often contradictory, varying with 


‘‘ Pree Sprecn ann Free Inquiry. 
Since the commencement of the nine- 
teenth century, the Spirit of Reform has 
times, places, philosophical schools, re-! poe, developed in a shape, and to an ex- 
ligious sects, and presenting a thousand tent, unknown to all preceding ages — 
different lights and shades. | Reform, not pertaining merely to local 

Even in the bosom of the most inflexi- | #>uses or wrongs, not marked by degrees 

; of latitude and longitude, but making 
ble orthodoxy, of Catholic orthodoxy / Mi, the object of universal solicitude, 
itself, we may count every variety of aside from all considerations of party, 
morals. The morals taught by St. Paul, | sect, education, condition, and clime — 
4 Reform, not for the overthrow of any 
one particular evil, but for the removal of 

all those burdens and disabilities under 
very different from the broad, living, af-| which mankind are groaning in agony of 


in their transcendental, mystic, and al- 
most exclusively idealist tendency, are’! 


'fectionate, and strongly realist morals of| spirit—Reform, not animated by the 


Christ. We find in the bosom of ortho-| SPpitit of revenge, not armed with wea- 
| pons of steel with which to cleave down 


tvrants and asurpers, but relying for its 
ic, and an Epicurean; we find there the success on the utterance of truth, and the 
morals of the ascetics, of the Stylites, of | enforcement of right, — on the weakness 
the Trappists, the morals of the absolute | of injustice, and the cowardice of crime 
— Retorm, to the conservative, timid and 
: : faithless, never so daring in its aspect, 
condemnation of all pleasure, of all en-! and unhallowed in its purposes, as now; 
joyment; then the morals -of moderation | to the believing, the true-hearted and 
in the enjoyment of pleasures ; then the | Clear-sighted, never so serene in its spinit, 
of disinterested in its design, and beneficent 
: a | in its operations. 
certain mystic schools. The very world-| , 
ly morals of the Jesuits are combated by | “* The poor crushed bondman hears it, and up- 
: springeth 
| ‘To burst his shackles, and once more be free ; 
And shouts aloud, until the ecgo ringeth 
these extreme degrees, we find a thous-| er the far islands of the Eastern sea. 


and opinions, a thousand contradictions The faithful lover of his race rejoices — 


tender and ultra sympathetic morals 


the strict and austere morals of Port- 
Roval and the Jansenists; and between 
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The champion girds his gleaming armor on — | constantly speaking to us, and through us.| it is also far more loathsome, and the 
The seer saith, “Gop speaks in those earnest | We demand for them absolute respect ; | subversive action far more complicated. 


voices ; 
Earth’s fearful battle-field shall yet be won! ” 
Each hallowed martyr of the ages olden, 
Leapeth for joy within his darkened grave, 
And new-born poets wake with voices golden, | 
To chant the glorious actions of the brave. 


we demand that the institutions, laws and 
customs of society — that is, society as a| 
whole, shall be adapted to them, and neal 
they shall not be compressed, repressed, | 


Now as the notes of music, the chemi- 
cal atoms, the electrical forces, and all 
other active agents and powers in na- 
ture, engender discord, corruption and 


| suppressed, perverted, misdirected, and be | other subversive effects when misdirected 


O’er earth it rolls, like gathering peals of thunder | made to lend in a thousand false ways to | or falsely acted upon, so the attractions 


And nations rise from slumber on the sod, 
And angels list, all mute with breathless wonder, 
Its echo in the living soul of God! 
O’er every radiant island of creation 
The music of that swelling peal is borne ; 





absurd social institutions, established by | 
kings, tyrants, ignorant legislators, pre- | 


| suit monstrous social orders, like Civiliza-| or passions in man, the active, living 
| tion, Barbarism, Savageism, &c., and | forces, which constitute his very being, 


engender moral discord and corruption 
when they are perverted, misdirected, 


Land bears to land, and nation shouts to nation, | judiced theologians, and others holding undeveloped or misdeveloped, or falsely 


The war-cry of the age—Rerorm! Re- | 
FORM!’ | 


an usurped authority, in the past. 
The only measure and standard of all 


operated upon in any way,—as they 
have been so constantly and flagrantly by 


‘All thinos are interrogated as to| good and all truth are the original attrac-| the savage, barbarian and civilized soci- 
. > — © ; ; " ° } 
their origin, intent, tendency, and Jawful- tions in man. The only absolute guide | ety. 


ness, without much regard to their anti- 
quity, or the authority with which they 
are clothed. The cry is every where 
heard for free speech and free inquiry, 
that Right may prevail, and Imposture be 
put to flight. It is beginning to be seen, 
that not only are these the best weapons, 
but that no others may be innocently used 
against Wrong. Revolutions are to be 
‘wrought out by reason, not by brute 


force.”’ 
* 


7 * * + * 


** Talk not of this or that subject being 
too sacred for investigation! Is it too 
much to assert, that there is but one ob- 
ject beneath the skies that is sacred — 
and that is, Man? Surely, there is no 
government, no institution, no order, no 
rite, no day, no place, no building, no 
creed, no bouk, so sacred as he who was 
before every government, institution, or- 
der, rite, day, place, building, creed, and 
book, and by whom all these things are 
to be regarded as nothing higher or bet- 
ter than means to an end, and that end 
his elevation and happiness ; and he is to 
discard each and all of them, when they 
fail to do him service, and minister unto 
his necessities. They are not of heaven, 
but of men, and may not, therefore, re- 
ceive the homage of any human being. 
Be assured that whatever cannot bear the 
test of the closest scrutiny, has no claim 
to human respect or confidence, even 
though it assume to be sacred in its ori- | 
gin, or given by inspiration of God, but 
must be treated as spurious, profane, 
dangerous.”’ 


It is impossible to vindicate Man, his | 
inalienable and supreme rights, more 
strongly than it is done here. If 
the writer would take but one step more, 
he would come upon our ground. 

We say, analyze Man, and see of what | 
he is composed. You will find that he is | 
composed of a certain number of original 
and fundamental faculties and passions, | 
and to which we give the name of At-| 
tractions. Man is the synthesis of | 
which these attractions are the compo- 
nent elements, the constituent parts. 

These attractions were given to men by | 
God; they are the focus which both 
impels and invite him on to fulfil the 
destiny assigned to him by the Deity. It 
is these origina] and inheregt attractions 
which we declare sacrep, absolutely | 





‘thing, the higher and more perfect are all 


that we can consult and take, are these at- 
tractions, for they are as we said, the im- 
pelling power implanted within us by) 
God, are His orders, commanding us 
where to go, and the paths to follow in 
this great road of life on earth. 

But while we proclaim the absolute 
goodness of human nature, a declaration 
which contradicts so many reigning pre- 
judices and opinions — we must make an_ 
accompanying statement, to render the 
truth 
statements are always false: compound 
statements only are true. 

The attractions implanted by God in 
man then are true and good; but these | 


complete. Simplistic, one-sided | 





attractions are subject to two modes of de-| 
velopment or action—one of which is | 
true, the other false ; the one harmonious, | 
the other discordant ; the one direct, the | 
other inverse. And it is not the attrac- | 
tions or active forms in man which are 
alone subject to this dual or double ac- | 
tion; all the active forces in nature are) 
subject to the same law. The notes of | 
music for example are absolutely good 
and perfect in themselves, and yet they | 


may produce discords, if falsely acted | 
upon ; and the discords are in direct pro- | 
portion to the fulness and completeness of 
the harmony, which those notes can pro- 
duce, when properly played upon. 

A hundred instruments of music will | 
produce a higher order of harmony than | 
a single one, and at the same time a far 
more discord. Flowers or oderiforous 
shrubs generate in their true organic | 
life, delicate and healthy perfumes: in a 
state of decay, or inverse action — 
or technically, counter-movement, — they 
generate noxious and unhealthy odors. 
The more complete the organization of a 





its manifestations, in its true organic | 
state, and the more false and discordant, 
in the opposite state, that is, when in an 
Thas the 
body of man is far more complicated and 


inverse or subversive action. 


| 


beautiful, and capable of far higher mani- 
festations than a tree, and yet when de- | 





coop, and which are the voice of God prived of life and iu a state of corruption, | ignorance or other causes — he is then an 


We consequently must separate the 
effects of the passions from the passions 
themselves; we must distinguish between 
their harmonies or natural action and 
their discordant or unnatural action. 
We must not judge human passions as 
we now see them, all perverted and mis- 
directed, developed in their lower de- 
grees, as they are under the influence of 
the present social order, where 

Slavery, (chattel and industrial,) 
War, 

Indigence, 

Fraud, 

Oppression, 

Universal Selfishness, 


riot in their satanic concert, and sway the 


existence of nine-tenths of mankind. 


If we take the Attractions in their 
present perverted state as our guides, as 
the standard of truth, as the original 
principles upon which the Social Organi- 
zation should be moulded, we shall com- 
mit the wildest errors and plunge into a 
labyrinth of falseness. We must sep- 
arate, we repeat, the perverted develop- 
ments of the passions from the passions 


themselves, and learn how to study them 


in their original and primitive nature. 
When we understand that nature, then 
really all we have said of their absolute 
goodness is strictly true, then they are 
our divine guides, the revealers of the 
will of God. 

To show still more clearly this differ- 
ence between the true and the false ac- 


‘tion of the passions, let us contrast a few 


of their developments. We find in man 


ATTRACTIONS. REPULSIONS, 
Friendship, Hatred. 
Benevolence, Malevolence. 
Charity, Calumny. 
Mercy, Revenge. 
Dignity, Baseness, 

Love, Antipathy. 
Philanthropy, Misanthropy. 
Expansive liberality, Selfishness, 


When the repulsions and antipathies 
are developed in Man—by the false ac- 
tion of society, by suffering, by unbal- 
anced development, by oppression and 
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inverted image of a true man, as false as| But what are we doing in regard to the|us, would it not seem that the whole 
he could be good ; he is a depraved being, | iMpostures, the crimes, the wrongs of) world should_rise up and pour in upon 


if we wish, as the theologians call him, | 
and we must study him as an inverse 





our own times, and our own country? 
re we grappling with them, with 
anything like the boldness of those 


‘this stricken nation the means of relief? 
| Would it not seem that there should be a 


| 


mage, to comprehend the real nature of | whose sepulchres we are proud to build, natural feeling, some solidariuy between 


the human soul. 
The great error of philosophers and | 


theologians, is to judge Man as they now | 


find him, and to take the present false | basely bowing the knee to a corrupt pub- | 


| whose memories we almost adore? Are 


we striving to do for posterity what 
they did for us, and thus honestly dis- 
charging that great debt? Or are we 


‘nations, and that when one was crushed 


‘to the earth, the others should come to 
‘her relief, and raise her up! 


| But no, nothing of the kind takes 


and perverted development of the human | lie sentiment, hurrying with the multi- place; the different classes in Society 
passions as their normal, permanent, and | ‘¥de to do evil, and leaving those respon-| ive 4 passing thought to the subject, and 


only development, — hence as a manifes- | 
tation of the ¢rue nature of man, and to 
condemn human nature in consequence as | 
INHERENTLY depraved and vicious. 

Let the Editor of the Liserator ana- | 
lyze Man, and proclaim the goodness of | 
the moral forces or attractions of which 
he is made up, and we shall unite upon 
the same ground. 


We make a few more extracts. 


| 


‘* Of all the reformers who have ap- 
peared in the world, —whether they 
were prophets, the Son of God, apostles, 
martyrs or confessors, — whether azsail- 
ing one form of popular iniquity or anuth- 
er,— whether impeaching the rulers in 
the State, or the teachers in the Church, 
— not one of them has been exempt from 
the charge of dealing in abusive lan- 
guage, of indulging in coarse personali- 
ties, of libelling the characters of great 
and good men, of aiming to subvert time- 
honored and glorious institutions, of 
striking at the foundation of the social 
fabric, of being actuated by an irreligious 
spirit. ‘The charge has ever been false, 
malicious, the very reverse of the truth; 
and it is only the reformer himself who 
has been the victim of calumny, hatred, 
and persecution. His accusations are de- 
nied, his impeachments are pronounced 
libellous, simply because the giant iniqui- 
ty which he assails has subdued to its 
own evil purposes all the religious and 
political elements of the land, and every 
where passes current as both necessary 
and reputable. Of Jesus it was said — 
‘This man is not of God; he keepeth not 
the Sabbath day,’—* He is a blasphemer ; 
he hath a devil.’ Of the apostles it was 
said —‘ They are pestilent and seditious | 
fellows, who go about seeking to turn the | 
world upside down.’ And Paul declares 
that they were treated as the ‘ offscouring 
of all things.’ 


‘“* The chief priests, scribes and phar- 


sibilties which God has imposed upon us, 
to be met by those who shall come after 
us? If not ourselves acting as the moral 
pioneers of our times, what are we say- 
ing of those who are willing to be made 
of no reputation for Truth’s sake, and 
who are receiving a share of the persecu- 
tion that was meted out to Jesus and his 
disciples Are. we joining with the en- 
slavers of their fellow-men, with design- 


ing priests and profligate demagogues, | 
with the infatuated and lawless mob, in| 
‘raising the ery, ‘ Fanatics! madmen! | 


traitors! infidels!’ 
‘* If so, how much better, then, are we 


than those old Jewish murderers of our! 


Lord, who built the tombs of the proph- 
ets, and garnished the sepulchres of the 
righteous, and said —‘ If we had been in 
the days of our fathers we would not 
have been partakers with them in the 
blood of the prophets?’ To them the 
language of Jesus was —‘ Wherefore ye 
be witnessess unto yourselves, that ye 
are children of them which killed the 
prophets, and of you shall be required all 
the blood that has been shed, from the 
blood of Abel unto the blood of Zachari- 
as.’ If we are treading in their foot- 
steps, if we are as reGreant to truth, as 
false to right, as hostile to liberty, in our 
day, as they were in theirs; if we are 
unwilling to suffer in our reputation or 
worldly prosperity, to look tyrants and 
impostors serenely in the face, and bid 
them defiance while we unmask them; 
if we ask, concerning those who are per- 


ishing, or grinding in the prison-house of, 


bondage, ‘Are we our brother's keep- 
ers'’ then may we not sing the praises 
of Christ as our exemplar and guide, nor 
profess to honor his apostles, nor pretend 
to be animated by the love of God. We 
must be associated — nay, if we perse- 
vere in such a course we shall be associa- 
ted hereafter by posterity — with those 


| whom we now admit were the enemies of 


their race.’’ 
7 - = > . * 


‘* The history of the world presents no 


throw such alms as can be spared without 
being felt, and the nations pay no atten- 
‘tion whatsoever to a starving sister. 
Look at our own, for example, and see 
‘the policy she pursues. But before 
speaking of it, let us make an extract, 
describing some of the scenes which are 
taking place in Ireland, and which will 
bring the subject more home to the feel- 
ings of the reader. The account is by 
Exisu Burairt, which of course is ex- 
aggerated in no particular. 


‘* The first habitation we entered in the 
Castlehaven district was literally a hole 
in the wall, oceupied by what might be 
called, in America, a squatter, or a man 
who had burrowed a place for himself and 
family in the acute angle of two dilapi- 
dated walls, by the roadside, where he 
lived rent free. We entered this stinted 
den by an aperture about three feet high, 
and found one or two children Jying 
asleep, with their eyes open, in the straw. 
Such, at least, was their appearance; for 
they scarcely winked while we were be- 
fore them. The father came in, and told 
us a pitiful story of want, saying that not 
a morsel of food had they tasted for 
twenty-four hours. He lighted a wisp of 
straw, and showed us one or two more 
children lying in another nook of the cave. 
Their mother had died; and he was 
obliged to leave them alone during most 
of the day, in order to glean something 
for their subsistence. é 

‘*We were soon among the most 
| wretched habitations that I had yet seen, 
far worse than those in Skibbereen. 
Many of them were flat-roofed hovels, 
half buried in the earth, or built up against 
the rocks, and covered with rotten straw, 
seaweed or turf. In one, which was 
scarcely seven feet square, we found five 
| persons prostrate with the fever, and ap- 
parently near their end. A girl, about 
sixteen, the very picture of despair, was 


isees, with the rabble who cried out,| period so interesting or so sublime as the|the only one left who could administer 
‘Release not this man, but Barabbas,’| one in which we are called to be actors. | any relief; and all she could do was to 


and ended by crucifying Jesus between 
two thieves, are gone, with all their 
official splendor, their religious authority, 


It furnishes scope for the noblest ambi- 
tion, for the exercise of the mightiest in- 
tellect, for the indulgence ef the most 


bring water in a broken pitcher to slake 
their parched lips. 
‘* As we proceeded up the rocky hill 





their brutal raffianism, their power to| philanthropic spirit, for the achievement | overlooking the scene, we encountered 


kill. We fear them not; we read the! 
woes Pee against them by the 
faithful Nazarene, and feel no indignation | 
at his strong language ; we regard that | 
generation with abhorrence. So, too, | 
they who hunted, like wild beasts, the | 
reformers of the 15th and 16th centuries, | 
are crumbled to dust, and we stand upon 


of the most beneficent purposes.”’ 


THE FAMINE IN IRELAND. 


The condition is horrible, as words 
can describe it; nothing can convey to 
those who are surrounded with the com- 


new sights of wretchedness. Seeing a 
cabin standing somewhat by itself, in a 
hollow, and surrounded by a moat of 
green filth, we entered it with some diffi- 
/eulty, and found a single child, about 
three years old, lying upon a kind of 
| shelf, with its little face resting upon the 
| edge of the board, and looking steadfast] 


their ashes, and brand them freely and/ forts of life, and who are exempt from | out at the door as if for its mother. It 
bravely asa race of cowards and perse- | the physical torments and mental anguish | never moved its eyes as we entered, but 


Cutors. Why should we not? 
no trade at stake; our reputation is not 
in peril; the fires of Smithfield are 


state of things that there exist. When 


| . . 
We have! of starvation, any adequate idea of the | kept them fixed toward the entrance. It 


| is doubtful whether the poor thing had a 
| mother or father left to her ; but it is more 


quenched ; we are living inthe nineteenth | W® read the descriptions of gigantic, of doubtful still whether those eyes would 
century, and dead men cannot harm us. desperate misery and wo which come to/| have relapsed their vacant gaze, if both of 
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them had onsenal at once, with every thing | 


that could tempt the palate in their hands. 
No words can describe this peculiar ap- 
pearance of the famished children. Nev- 
er have I seen such bright, blue, clear 
eyes, looking so steadfastly at nothing. 
I could almost fancy that the angels of 
God had been sent to unseal the vision of 
these little, patient, perishing creatures to 
the beatitudes of another world ; and that 
they were listening to the whispers of un- 
seen spirits, bidding them ‘ wait a little 
longer.’ 

** Leaving this, we entered another 
eabin, in which we found seven or eight 
attenuated young creatures, with a mother 


who had pawned her cloak, and could not | 


venture out to beg for bread, because she 
was not fit to be seen on the streets. 

** Hearing the voice of wailing from a 
claster of huts further up the hill, we pro- 
ceeded to them, and entered one, and 
found several persons weeping over the 
dead body of a woman lying by the wall, 
near the door. Stretched upon the 
ground, here and there, lay several sick 
persons; and the place seemed a den of 
pestilence. The filthy straw was rank 
with the festering fever. Leaving this 
habitation of death, we were met by a 
young woman, in an agony of despair, 
because no one would give her a coffin to 
bury her father in. She osieead to a 
cart at some distance, upon which his 
body lay ; and she was about to follow it 
to the grave; and he was such a good 
father, she could not bear to lay him like 
a beast in the ground ; and she begged a 
coffin, ‘ for the honor of God.’ “While 
she was wailing and weeping for this 
boon, I cast my eye towards the cabin 
we had just left, and a sight met my 
view which made me shudder with hor- 
ror. The husband of the dead woman 
came staggering out, with her body upon 
his shoulders, slightly covered with a 
piece of rotten canvass. 1 will not dwell 
upon the details of this spectacle. Pain- 
fully and slowly he bore the remains of 
the late companion of his misery to the 
cart. We followed him a little way off, 
and saw him deposite his burden aiong- 
side of the father of the young woman, 
and by her assistance. 


‘* As the two started for the graveyard, 
to bury their own dead, we pursued our 
walk still further on, and entered another 
cabin, where we encountered the climax 
of human misery. Surely, thought 1, 
while regarding this new phenomenon of 
suffering, there can be no lower deep 
than this, between us and the bottom of 
the grave. On askiog after the condition 
of the inmates, the woman to whom we 
addressed the question answered by tak- 
ing out of the straw three breathing skel- 
etons, ranging from two to three feet in 
height, and entirely naked. And these 
human things were alive! If they had 
been dead, they could not have been such 
frightful spectacles. They were alive, 
and, wonderful to say, they could stand 
upon their feet, and even walk; but it 
was awful to see them do it. Had their 
bones been divested of the skin that held 
them together, and been covered with a 
veil of thin muslin, they would not have 
been more visible. Especially when one 
of them clung to the door, while a sister 
was urging it forward, it assumed an ap- 
pearance which can have been seldom 
paralleled this side of the grave. ‘The ef- 
fort which it made to cling tp the door 
disclosed every joint in its frame, while 
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the deepest lines of old age furrowed its 


face. The enduring of ninety years of | 


sorrow seemed to chronicle its record of | 
wo upon the poor child's countenance, | 
I could bear no more; and we returned | 
to Skibbereen, afier having been all the 
afternoon among those abodes of misery. 
On our way, we overtook the cart with 
the two uncoffined bodies. The man and 
young woman were all that attended 
them to the grave. Last year, the funer- 
al of either would have ealled out hun- 
dreds of mourners from those hills; but! 
now the husband drove his uncoffined | 
wife to the grave without a tear in his 
eye, without a word of sorrow.” 


A half a million of dollars was asked 


of the United States to aid in alleviating 


this awful suffering, but it was declared 
unconstitutional to award it, an innova- 
tion, a dangerous precedent, and this, 
that and the other, so no aid was lent. 
Thus all bond of union, all ties with a 
sister nation, were denied upon the 
ground of unconstitutionality. Thus a 
Constitution, a mere work of human in- 
genuity, and not a very brilliant one 
either, is placed above every considera- 
tion and sentiment of justice, charity and 
humanity. It puts as in mind of the 
pious Brahmin, who could not aid or 
touch a suffering or dying Pariah, be- 
cause, being of a higher Caste, he could 
not come in contact with him without 
being contaminated. The reason is dif- 
ferent, but founded upon about as nat- 
ural a foundation and also about as 
human. 

At the ‘same time, the United States 
ean spend a hundred millions of dollars 
and wage war upon another sister nation, 
and send troops to destroy her cities and 
cut the throats of her sons. Thus in this 
19th century, it is sound political policy, 
it is constitutional and moral, upon some 
slight pretext, to revenge and destroy one 
country, while it is just the reverse to 
aid another when the supplications of 
starving men, helpless women and chil- 
dren, go up for relief. 

When we behold the callous indiffer- 
ence of the nobility of Great Britian and 
Ireland,— we say callous indifference be- 
cause they do not do a hundredth part of 
what is in their power, and their hearts 
are not touched,— when we see the total 
absence of a!l sympathy between nations 
in such a dreadful crisis, and feel the 
degree of utter selfishness and duplicity 
of Social action that reigns, we look with 


loathing upon this inhuman and brutal 


society, and we ask what else it can be 


considered than a Soctan Het. It is 


festering, fermenting with 
oppression, indigence, 


all heaving, 
war, servitude, 
and fraud, and on viewing this internal 
scene, we feel deeply impressed with the 


necessity of sweeping the whole thing | 


from the face of the earth, and establish- 
ing a new Social Order in its place. 








—— 


Se -_—_— oo ee ee een ate 


' Nothing short of a radical Social Reform 
can meet, it seems to us, the gigantic and 
awful evils of the times. 


OUR LECTURERS. 


We wish we had the time to give a full 
account of the success of our Lecturers, 





since the very favorable impression which 


their lectures made in Newburyport. 
Their suceess has not been less in any 
other direction. In all places which they 


have visited, they have been listened to 


with interest by large and attentive audi- 
ences, and many have responded to their 
labors by a hearty and sincere co-opera- 
tion. In Amesbury the result of their 
efforts has been truly encouraging. The 
members of one church in that place have 
almost wholly adopted the principles of 
Associative unity; not as a chureh, but 
They see in Association 
the beantiful faith of Christianity made 
deeds, the idea of brotherhood 
actualized in society. They have a min- 
ister who has long been known in the 
ranks of Reform, and was one of the 
earliest Associationists in New England. 
We doubt not that he will be instrument- 
al in the thorough indoctrination of the 
citizens of that town in the faith which 
leads to works of love and co-operation. 
We sincerely trust, that his efforts in 
this wise, conjoined with those of another 
minister in Newburyport, who is one with 
him in religious fellowship, as well as in 
the earnest conviction of the truth of the 
Associative doctrines, will together, cre- 
ate the same convictions in the minds of 
the whole surrounding community. In 
Amesbury a large and flourishing Union 
numbering at first, about 


as individuals. 


real in 


was formed, 
fifty members. 

In New Bedford, there have been giv- 
en two series of lectures, which resulted 
in the awakening of a deep interest 
among many of the best classes of its 
citizens — and in the assurance on their 
part, that they would contribute generous- 
ly to aid the movement; also ia the form- 
ation of a Union of true and active 
spirits. 

At Mattapoisett, the happiest success 
attended the lectures of our friends. The 
result was very similar to that at Ames- 
bury, and among the same class of friends. 
The most influential and best persons of 
all classes listened with eager joy; and 
by their active co-operation in the work 
of Association have demonstrated the 
depth of their convictions and the strength 
of their interest in the labor to which hu- 
manity summons them. A very good 
Union among the friends was also formed 
here. 

We might speak of many other places 
where lectures have been given with like 


|good results, but we pass them by, to 











speak a word of the hopeful work lately | 
begun in Providence and 
Rhode Island. 


bane, and Orvis, have recently spoken to 


throughout 
Messrs. Channing, Bris- 


the citizens of Providence, with the most 
cheering effect. The 
really the largest and the best selected, 
which it has yet been the lot of our Lec- 
turers to address on a first visit to any city. 


audiences were 


They were appreciating audiences, evi- 
dently there to hear for themselves, candid- 
ly, what the advocates of Association had 
to offer on a subject which claims the at- 
tention of many of the best minds, both 
in Europe and America. ‘The result was 
what would have been attained every where 
upon minds thus disposed. At the close 
of the lectures it was proposed to have 
another series of lectures, or a Conven- 
tion, for a further investigation of the 
doctrines of Association. Arrangements 
have been made accordingly and we shall 
soon see a number of our most eloquent | 
and popular speakers, addressing the 
intelligent citizens of Providence, more 


at length, on the theory and plan 
of a Scientific order of Society. We 
cannot forbear mentioning the cour- 
teous manner in which the editors 
of the various papers of that city 
spoke of the lectures. They by no 


means assented to the doctrines, but they 
evinced the high-minded and generous 
bearing which always distinguishes gen- 
tlemen and the genuine frieuds of public 
virtue and human progress. 

From all 
Rhode Island as one of the most promis- 


we can learn, we regard 
ing fields of labor open to our lecturers. 
There are among its inhabitants many of 
the and 


friends of Reform, and whose minds are 


noblest most uncompromising 
a fit soil into which to commit the seed of 
Social Unity. We trust that our lectur- 


ers will be sustained in their labors in 


this State and elsewhere. Friends! are 
you aware of the wide and genera) de- 
mand fur lectures on all sides? Our lee- 


turers are exhausting themselves with 
excessive toil, and yet they cannot do 


There 


ought to be at least twelve earnest, devot- 


one half which needs to be dune. 


ed and eloquent men constantly in the 
field. But that cannot be 
means of 


without the 


support, which are greatly 
Theirs 
Shall they, 
and enough more to make up the twelve, 


Friends! 
member your high trust, and the signifi- 


lacking to those already engaged. 
Is eminently a labor of love. 
be competently sustained ! re- 
cance of the cause to which you have 
given your adherence, and come up to 
the Anniversary of the American Union, 
to be held in New York, prepared to do 
the work which this occasion will de- 


mand! Be not lukewarm in a work of 


such magnitude as this which is com- 
mitted to your charge ! 
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Notice to Arriniatep Unions. The| 


‘* Boston Union of Associationists”’ re-| 
spectfully request the Seeretaries of the | 
various local Uniens, to communicate to | 
them, through their Corresponding Sec-| 
retary, Mr. Frepericx S. Casot, any 
statistics which thay may from time to| 


time be able to furnish, touching their| 


formation, the names of their officers, 
the amount of their weekly rent, the de- 
gree and kind of interest manifested in 
their movement by the people around 
them, and so forth. Statistics also re-| 
specting the condition of labor, wages, 
pauperism, and so forth, in their various 
will be thankfully 
ceived: and especially notices of any 


tie ighborhoods re- 
symptoms of guaranty-ism or combina- 
tion of interests which any where make 
their appearance both among Association- 
ists and others. 





A Testimony. If all our moralizing, 


philosophic editors, who are the oracles of 
popular opivion, were as friendly to their 
race, as candid and as sincerely prone to 
seek the truth, as the editor of the Bos- 
ton Chronotype, we should hear more ex- 


pressions like the following. Hear what 
| 


he says after returaing- from the Fourier 
Festival : 


‘* We do not know enough of Fourier 
to be counted among his disciples, we are 
sorry to say it. Over his Cosmogony, as 
translated in the Harbinger, we have 
laughed, to see him striding at his ease 
through worlds of thought supposed to 
be beyond human ken; but his view of 
the nature of man, which lies at the 
foundation of his plan for a new organi- 
zation of society, appears to us to be as 
fully established as the laws of gravita- 
tion, and by the same sort of testimony. 
It is said that all experiments to realize 
his views have proved failures. What of 
that? All the antagonistic plans have 
been a thousand times more thoroughly 
tried, and have proved failures. Look at 
lreland ; look at Mexico; open your eyes 
any where. Society, on the Ishmaelitish 
principle, is a dead failure. Just so far 
as that principle and not Fourier’s is pro- 
Christianity it- 
self is a total failure, so for as itis a plan 
of saving souls for a future life, without 
saving both souls and bodies for this.”’ 


ceeded upon, all is ruin. 





Bacs! We are surprised to hear that 
the Post Master General is so short of 
bags, when the House of Representa- 
tives could have furnished him with such 
a number, ** as good as new,”’ which had 
never contained anything but wind. — 
Yankee Doodle. 


A Srray Inga. At the Associative 
celebration on Wednesday evening, Mr. 
S. P. Andrews arrested the attention of 
the large and brilliant company present 
and inquired if any one had lost an idea, 
for that one had been found, and he 
The 
eloquent gentleman then proceeded to 


would like to discover the owner. 


read, in a distinct and emphatic voice, ; 














the following piece of remarkable radical- 
ism from the last number of the Norra 
American Review! 


‘* Let us now cast a cursory glance at 
the work which remains to be wrought 
in coming ages, and in which we trust 
that our own will begin to bear part. 

‘* First, the practical skill, which has 
almost exhausted its resources in the ma- 
terial world, must apply itself to the re- 
organization of human society. That the 
social system is out of joint is only too 
obvious. Here are the vast masses of 
superfluous and unproductive wealth ; 
there the crowded ranks of the suffering, 
the starving, the degraded, the enslaved, 
for whom no healing or restoring influ- 
ence has ever gone forth. These are the 
valleys to be exalted; those the moun- 
tains to be brought low. War, still the 
scourge of a guilty world, must be put 
away, and the principles of peace, for- 
bearance, equity, and good faith brought 
down to the details of domestic and social] 
life, and thence, (for it ean be only 
thence) infused into the machinery of 
governments and the counsels of nations. 
Grovelling toil, both among the sordid 
rich and the hunger-driven poor, must be 
made to relax its demands and to equalize 
its burdens, so that in all classes of so- 
ciety the mind and heart shall claim their 
rights and have their dues,—their suffi- 
cient space and means for culture and en- 
joyment. These ends are not, as we 
suppose, to be reached by any violent 
convulsions, outbreak, or revolution. On 
the old Jewish temple was heard no 
sound of axe or hammer; still less will 
there be on the tabernacle of God, as its 
stakes are planted, and its cnrtains spread 
over the regenerated earth. Ner have we 
the shghtest faith in Fovriertsm, or in 
any of the plans for creating a social ma- 
chinery which shall move aright by its own 
momentum. We do not believe that 
Providence ever meant that human insti- 
tutions and arrangements should produce 
the highest resuits by their own inde- 
pendent and self-adjusting action. It is 
essential to our best moral discipline, that 
the bands, wheels, and pulleys of the so- 
cial machine should be constantly liable te 
be thrown out of gear and out of play, and 
should thus need weights of our own addi- 
tion and compensation of our ewn device, 
— the incessant and vigorous exercise of 
eur best powers of mind and heart.” 


The italics are ours, and mark the to- 
tal and amusing unconsciousness of the 
learned reviewer as to the authorship of 
the grand idea which he had had the 
good fortune to pick up in the street. 
The sentences following the talics still 
more clearly show that he might have dis- 
claimed the slightest acquaintance with 
Fourierism as well as the slightest faith 
in it. It is just as if a man had said, 
**the planets all revolve around the sua 
in slightly elliptic orbits obeying the 
same law of force which governs the fall 
of a stone upon the surface of the earth, 
yet | have not the slightest faith in the 
Newtonian theory. I do not believe the 
sun attracts the planets any more, in pro- 
portion to its size, than the planets at- 
tract the sun.”’ QO, acute and learned re- 
viewer! Sre vos non vobis may be re- 
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peated in regard to the dollar you re-| Cumberland — astonishing obliquity in | help on the movement,— what sacrifices we are 


ceived forthe whole page we have quoted | 


| 


above, except the two-thirds of a line} 
which contains your modest disclaimer of 
faith in Fourierism.— Chronotype. 


Insurance aGainst Sickness. Among) 
the numerous applications for incorpora- 
tion which have occupied the attention of 
the Legislature during this session, there 
have been several for the charter of Health 
Insurance Companies. The design of 
these institutions is to insure their cus- | 
tomers (on their paying a small sum per 
annum) a certain sum per week during 
any incidental sickness throughout the. 
term of one year; the rates of premiums | 
to be regulated by tables similar to those | 
used in the life offices, and every claim | 
for sick-money being vouched by the affi-| 
davit of a respectable physician. In the_ 
bills before the House, it is stipulated | 
that the profits shall be divided among | 
the stockholders and the insured: the 
dividend to stockholders never to exceed 
ten per cent.; the terms and conditions 
of the policy to be subject to the approval 
of the Governor and Council: and there 
are a number of other restrictions and 
guards which are believed to render the 
charters safe and acceptable. The gen- 
eral design and plan of these Companies 
strikes us very favorably. They will be 
specially valuable to the laboring and 
poorer classes of society ; and if they are 
judiciously managed, they must prove 
highly beneficial to those whose income 
is limited and dependent on daily labor.— 
Traveller. 


Aurerep Times. In the year 1671, 
on the second reading of a bill in the 
House of Commons for building a bridge 
over the Thames, at Putney, after a num- 
ber of members had delivered speeches in 
ridicule of the idea, Sir Henry Herbert, 
just before the House divided, rose and 
said: ‘1 honestly confess myself an en- 
emy to monopolies. I am equally op- 
posed to mad, visionary projects; and | 
may be permitted to say, that in the late 
King’s reign, several of these thought- 
less inventions were thrust apon the, 
House, but were most properly rejected. 
If a man, sir, were to come to the bar of 
the House and tell us that he proposed to 
convey us regularly to Edinburgh in 
coaches, in seven days, and bring us back 
in seven more, should we not vote him to 
Bedlam? Surely we should, if we did | 
him justice ; or, if another, that he would | 
sail to the East Indies in six months, 
should we not punish him for practicing | 
on our credulity? Assuredly, if we) 
served him rightly.”’ ‘The journey from | 
London to Edinburgh is now accom-| 
plished is something like twenty-four 
hours, or about seven times the speed | 
that was thought preposterous in 1671 ; | 
and, no doubt, when a railway communi- | 
cation is opened through, it will be per- | 
furmed in fifteen hours. — North British 
Railway Journal. 


Dovetas Jerroiv, speaking of rail- | 
roads, says : — Wordsworth poured forth | 
his indignant spleen Jest Windermere and | 
Rydal should be degraded by the pre- 
sence of a thousand holiday folks freed | 
from the steaming hives of Lancashire, | 
to enjoy one day with Ggd’s beautiful 


portant points of policy may be thoroughly 


one so gifted. His great human heart, | 
instead of growling, should have expand- | 
ed with the thought that thousands by 
the aid of steam, would in one day’s 
emancipation from loom and anvil, gain 
health, strength, and wisdom, as they 
luxuriated among that glorious scenery, 
which has so long inspired his lofty muse 
and fed his poetic fancy. ‘That their 
good would be his immortality. Thous- 
ands would be induced to read his works, 
who theretofore had hardly heard his 
name. 
wiser, as the peers have: but these are | 
of the past ; let us look at the present. 





THE ANNIVERSARY MEETING 
OF THE 


AMERICAN UNION OF ASSOCIATIONISTS 
Will be held during Anniversary Week, on) 
Turspay, May Ilth, in the City of New 
York ; and it is important that the Affiliated 
Unions should prepare in season to send their 
Delegates, and that Associationists should make 
their arrangements to attend. 


The occasion is a momentous one. The 
American Union of Associationists must this 
Spring mark out distinctly a plan of operations, 
and determine upon the most expeditious and 
economical mode of diffusing our doctrines 
throughout the nation, and of making ready for 
the practical embodiment of our principles. 

For this end, the advice of the most devoted, 
wise and energetic friends of the movement is 
needed. This must be in the strongest sense 
of the words, a business meeting ; where all im- 


discussed, and measures agreed upon, which 
being the result of the best collective judgment 
of the American Union, shall be found worthy | 
of the devoted support and earnest aid of every | 
Asssociationist. The next year should be as | 
active a one, as the means and men at our com- 
mand can possibly make it; and it is necessary | 
therefore to form a clear and precise estimate, | 
in advance, of al] our resources. We have to 
determine upon the number and character of | 
our publications, —to lay out the most promis- 
ing fields for our lecturers,—and especially to 
set in motion efficient instrumentalities by which 
to secure active co-operation among the Affi- | 
liated Unions, so that all Associationists may feel | 
that they are working in concert for definite 
objects, and that they are living members of | 
One Body. 

It is emphatically recommended, therefore: | 

Ist. That each Affiliated Union should at 
once meet, and consult as to the plans which 
may seem best for advancing our cause most 


rapidly, firmly, widely. Let new members be 
added ; let contributions be increased ; let zeal | 


Let us hope that he has become |. 


ready to make for it,— what means we will con. 
secrate to it,— what time and efforts we resolye 
to give to advance this cause of peace, unity, 
and universal good. How many Associationists 
there are, who could easily pledge $100, $50, 
$10, a year, for three or five years to the propo. 
gation of Associative doctrines. And are they 
free not to do it? How many Associationists 


| there are, who could subscribe $1,000, or $500, 


or $100, towards the formation of a Permanent 
Fund, the income of which might be devoted 
to the diffusion of our views, while the prin. 
cipal should go to form a Capital for some Prac. 
tical Trial, when the American Union should 
determine that the time had come, that the 
place was found, and that means and men au- 
thorized the step. Who is ready to promise a 


| yearly ora triennial contribution, or to subscribe 
pto the Permanent Fund? Who is not ready to 


do something efficient ? 

Now let this matter be taken in hand prompt- 
ly and resolutely, with the spirit becoming those 
engaged in a Universal Reform,— which prom- 
ses to radically cure the chronic maladies of 
society, and to make Man whole again,— which 
seeks to establish upon earth a Heavenly Order, 
— which offers to the world no vague hope, but 
definite Science, —and which commends itself 
to the good-sense of the most practical. 

Let each Affiliated Union, let each Associa- 
tionist, contribute the best counsel and amplest 


| pecuniary supplies, at the coming Anniversary. 


Where Delegates cannot be sent, and indi- 
viduals cannot attend, letters may be addressed 
to the Union. 

By order of the Executive Committee. 

W. H. CHANNING, 
Domestic Corresponding Secretary of the 
American Union of Associationists. 
Boston, March 15, 1847, 
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BROOK FARM SCHOOL. 


Tue course of study in this School comprises 
the various branches usually taught in the H 





| Schools and Academies of New England, with 


particular attention to the modern European 
languages and literature. 

Pupils of different ages and of both sexes are 
received. Young men are fitted for College, or 
for commercial pursuits, or are instructed in 
the higher branches usually taught in the Uni- 
versity. 

The School is under the immediate direction 
of Mr. and Mrs. Ripcey, assisted by experienced 
teachers in the different departments, 

For young children who are deprived of pa- 
rental care, and for older pupils who wish to 
pursue a thorough and exact course of study, 
without the usual confinement of a large semi- 
nary, it is believed that this School affords ad- 
vantages that are rarely to be met with. 

TERMS—Four Douiars a week for board, 
washing, fuel, lights, and instruction. Instruc- 
tion in Instrumental Music and use of the Piano, 
Twetve DoLiars a quarter. 

Application may be made by mail to 


GEORGE RIPLEY. 


and determination be strengthened; let the | Brook Farm, West Roxbury, Mass. 


| wants and opportunities of respective neighbor- 
hoods be carefully considered. Every Afliliated | 
Union should form an exact estimate of the | 


Weekly Rent which it can raise, and be pre- 


| pared to offer at the Anniversary Meeting a | 


PLEDGE of the amount which it will contribute 


for the year, or for a term of years, to the funds 
of the American Union. We must secure at | 
least Fifty Dollars a week, and twice that sum | 
if possible ; and if each Union will do its part | 


energetically, we cannot fail of the means for a 
brilliant success. What Association wil] pledge 
$20, $10, $5, a week for three years ? 

2d. It is recommended, that each Association- 


works, among the lakes and mountains of | ist should consider what he or she can do to | in Boston, Reppine & Co., No, 8 State St. 


March 1, 1847. 
WEST ROXBURY RAIL-ROAD 
AND OMNIBUS LINE. 
SUMMER ARRANGEMENT. 

Leaves Brook Farm at 7 and 9 A. M., and 
1 3-4and5 P.M. Leaves the “ Toll Gate Sta- 
tion” on the arrival of the 8 and 11 1-2, A. M., 
3 1-2 and 6 1-2, P. M., Cars from Boston. 
N. R. GERRISH, 
April 5, 1847. Agent. 


THE HARBINGER 


Is published simultaneously at New York and 
Boston, by the Brook Farm PHALANX, every 
Saturday ‘morning. Office in New York, Bur- 
cess, Srrincer & Co., No. 222 Broadway; 














